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Here are some readers’ comments on 


THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE 


John W. Gustad, Professor of Psychology and Director, Counseling Center, 
University of Maryland, writes: 
.... The Association, the Journal editor, and the contributors are to be congratulated for bringing 
out a lucid and comprehensive slalement aboul this so misunderstood area of guidance. The 
articles included are excellent, and Super’s comments help to point up critical issues which those 
without special training in test theory might otherwise miss. I think thal this monograph will 
do much to close the gap between theory and practice. 


Virginia Keehan, Associate Professor of Education and Psychology, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, writes: 
.... The publication, Tae Use or Muttiractor Tests in Guipance, is an invaluable aid 
to counselors and counselor trainers. It gives a complete analysis of the multifactor tests that 
can be understood and used by graduate students in counselor training programs. I highly 
recommend the publication and will use it in my testing courses. 


Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief, Division of Manpower and Employment Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor, writes: 

An assessment of the outlook is a primary yel almost elusively difficult task for the counselor. 

The availability of predictive as well as normative data for educational and occupational guidance 

is therefore of first rate importance to all of us. APGA’s new publication, THe Use or Muttt- 


FACTOR TEsTs IN GUIDANCE, is a triumph in communication in this respect, making available 
the most up-to-dale descriptions and evaluations of the basic materials in this field. 


Lee J. Cronbach, Professor of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, writes: 
. . . . This publication is the best thing that has happened to the user of lests since Buros’ last 


Yearbook. Collecting comparable facts about eight major balleries is an achievement, and 
Super’s hard-hitting evaluations will provoke thought on the part of every tester and lest author. 


Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, writes: 
. ...+ Through the publication of Tue Use or Muttiractor Tests in Guipance, APGA has 


rendered guidance and personnel workers a truly oulstanding service. I only hope thal com- 
panion series may be published on other lests which are commonly used without discrimination. 


You can see for yourself by ordering your copies now; single copies $1.00; 
orders of 10 or more, 10 per cent discount plus postage. Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1534 “O” Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 
By EMERY STOOPS, University of Southern California; and GUNNAR L. WAHL- 
QUIST, Asst. Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. 
District. 369 pages, $5.50 

An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper 
division and graduate students. More than any other available book, it 
gives the “how”’ of guidance practices to implement basic guidance principles, 
theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures geared to all levels 
of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH, U.S. Office of Education. Practical Guidance Series: 
New Second Edition. Ready in March 

With actual case histories from over 60 schools, this new edition of a popular 
practical guidance text shows the establishing and operating of guidance 
services. It is intended primarily for school administration students, and 
brings into proper perspective the relationships of the guidance program to 
the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization by 
the school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIMSELF: 
A Psychology of Adolescence 

By RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University. 581 pages, $7.95 
(text edition available) 
A functional, practical, and original text presenting a helpful and realistic view 
of adolescents largely as they perceive themselves and their world. By com- 
bining the statements of adolescents with established psychological facts, the 
author empaasizes both the commonality and the uniqueness of this age 
group. It is described through the eyes of young people themselves, showing 
their present perplexities and tasks, their future, and their attitudes toward the 
world. Ideal for undergraduate courses in Adolescent Psychology. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: 
Where To Get It and How To Use It in Counseling 
and in Teaching 


By ROBERT HOPPOCK, New York University. 531 pages, $6.75 

Combining the sources and uses of occupational information, this text is written 
especially for courses training counselers for schools, colleges, and other or- 
ganizations, as well as for all those to whom people turn when they want facts 
about jobs. It is the first book to cover, in one volume, the three aspects of the 
subject, i.e., where to get occupational information; how to use it in counseling; 
and how to use it in teaching. A comprehensive review and analysis of 17 
different theories of occupational choice is included. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


INTERNATIONAL DEBATE ON AUTOMATION 


Geneva parley: More than 160 speakers representing govern— 
ment, labor and industry from all parts of world recently debated 
social impact of automation. Occasion was 40th annual conference 
of International Labor Organization at Geneva. Here are views 
of some major nations: 

Position of USA: We should not deplore prospect that 
man will soon have ready tools with which to increase his physical 
well-being with less energy and less boredom from repetitive 
tasks, with more uniformity of product, and with vastly decreased 
costs of production. Problem is that of insuring that working 
people benefit from increased productivity; that prices to con- 
sumers are kept stable; and that management gets its share of 
increased productivity so that capital investment can continue 
to be made for benefit of all. 

British attitude: Fears of automation in United Kingdom 
have died down. Main lines of technological change are not new, 
nor are the problems which they bring. But the word ""automa— 
tion" has concentrated public interest on social problems and 
has made people think about them in way they would not have done 
without some catchword of this kind. This second industrial 
revolution is recognition of human values in industry. 

German view: If developing automation enables us to manage 
with smaller number of workers, we should do everything possible 
to distribute consumable portion of increased social product 
primarily to male workers. Family would then be placed on sound 
financial basis even without earnings of wife and mother. World 
would live more happily if women were induced to resume what has 
always been their own task—that of wife and mother. Many 
problems, for instance the problem of juvenile delinquency, could 
be solved if children could always be looked after by their 
mothers. 

Belgian statement: Automation has not led to staff dis- 
missals in Belgium, but fears of workers must be taken into ac-— 
count. Technological progress will not lead in time and for whole 
of economy to reduction of volume of employment. Great deal of 
research and preparation should be undertaken to preserve workers 
from short-term harmful effects of automation. Atomic energy and 




















automation may provoke what might be called trauma in present 
social and political structures. 

French policy: The extent to which social effects of automa-— 
tion and use of nuclear power for future decades can be known, 
chief conclusion to be drawn is need for development of forecasts 
regarding employment. In France, long-term study of employment 
prospects, though still difficult, is in constant progress. 

South African opinion: We are still on fringe of automa— 
tion in but few of processes of modern industrial activity. In 
the main we are as yet unaffected by it. Problems which will 
arise out of this, such as necessity for retraining and re- 
employment of displaced operatives and redundant clerical workers, 
are being closely observed by our government. 

Impact on Swiss: When principal branches of our economy 
have been completely automated, our economic and social conditions 
will be profoundly changed. Change will be comparable to, will 
even exceed, very great changes which followed first industrial 
revolution. It is probable that automation, taken as a whole, 
will penetrate Switzerland only little by little so that inevitable 
changes which will follow in structure of our trades may be op-— 
erated more easily. Transformation comes at time of high and 
settled business activity, which will facilitate our adjustment 
to new conditions. There is some fear that automation may elimi- 
nate small undertakings in favor of a few big financially more 
reliable undertakings. However, these fears do not seem to be 
confirmed. We have found that automation will, later on, suit 
small-run production. Furthermore, non—automated small-— and 
medium-sized undertakings have an advantage over big undertakings 
which are entirely automated wherever customers make special 
requirements. The more standard mass—produced articles which are 
turned out, the more will need be felt for goods of artistic 
value. 

Spanish fears: Economically speaking our times are charac— 
terized by remarkable concentration of power. This has separated 
nations into two groups, one made up of industrially privileged 
countries and other of have-nots. Automation is going to increase 
that concentration of power and broaden that gap to hitherto un- 
foreseen extent. 

















THEORY FOR CAMPUS DISCIPLINE 


a COLLEGE personnel officer, no mat- 
ter where he works, will be called on for 
contribution to student discipline. As ad- 
ministrative officer, he will be involved in 
the all-important preventive program. As 
counselor, his clients will be individuals of 
that age group which is most involved in 
solving its problems of value, conflict, ad- 
justment, and self-discipline. 

The dean’s strength in discipline func- 
tions demands that campus misbehaviors be 
viewed in all their complexity.1. Oversim- 
plification is an easy but not an effective 
way of building a program. Rule of thumb, 
or reliance on the Christian ethic, may 
have been successful in the smaller campus 
or in an earlier century but the circum- 
stances which permitted their successes will 
rarely be duplicated on the campus of to- 
day. 


The Counselor’s Changing Values 


Working from intuition was easier “in 
the good old days” when student groups 
were smaller, when all the students were 
very much like all the professors, when col- 
lege officers were asked only for academic 
advice (and very little of that), when indig- 
nation and social pressures took care of 
most student problems, and failures could 
be decently eliminated and piously justified 
as part of a divine plan, and when there 
were no carefully devised evaluation of per- 
sonnel procedures and results, no embar- 

Kate Hever MUELLER is Professor of Education 
in the School of Education at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

*It is helpful, for example, to categorize the 
sources of campus misbehavior and the correspond- 
ing antidotes: (1) in deviate personalities, which 
can be eliminated by admission personality tests; 
(2) in animal spirits, for which recreational oppor- 
tunities must be provided; (3) in repressive rules, 
which can be revised; (4) in bad institutional morale 
which may be treated as a communications problem; 
(5) as a guerilla warfare with the administration, 
which calls for formalized consultation with student 
leaders; and (6) as transition to freedom, which 1e- 
quires the formal teaching of ethical values [9]. 
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rassing studies of drop-outs, no follow-up of 
alumni, no disconcerting correlation coeffi- 
cients between student potentialities and 
accomplishments. 

“Good,” “bad,” “punishment,” and “jus- 
tice” are words which have been deleted 
from the public vocabulary of the disciplin- 
ary counselor if not entirely from his own 
inner thinking. He is turning gradually 
away from the humanities, philosophy, and 
religion as the source of his principles and 
theories, and borrowing from the social sci- 
ences newer conceptions: mental health, 
modal behavior, student mores, subculture 
patterns, the reinforcement and extinguish- 
ing of motives. 

Fifty, even 25 years ago, the discussion of 
discipline problems could be more simple: 
a comparing of notes on how closely stu- 
dents embraced the “good” (that is, the 
counselor’s) standards, on how far-reaching 
and severe were the deviations, and what 
might be done about those who failed or 
did not try. Admonish? Exhort? Deprive? 
Dismiss? Today such debate seems not only 
distasteful but ineffectual, even faintly un- 
ethical, and certainly anti-intellectual. It 
marks a preoccupation with superficial tech- 
niques rather than with basic principles of 
behavior problems. 

The social scientist substitutes relative 
standards for absolute, and recognizes the 
imperatives both of individual and of group 
differences. His method is empirical, quan- 
titative, statistical, and he makes little apol- 
ogy to history, philosophy, or religion for 
his high selectivity in the use of their data. 
Following him, the disciplinary counselor 
also turns a wary eye on the merely tradi- 
tional, and develops his own special prov- 
ince in the field of social ethics. He 
looks for the ultimate dimensions of all his 
problems, and attacks them with empirical 
and quantitative methods. His success will 
likewise be evaluated in terms of these 
newer quantitative concepts. 
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The administrator, as he stands on en- 
rollment day looking over his flock of sev- 
eral hundred or several thousand students, 
knows that they are neither an entirely un- 
differentiated mass of average human be- 
ings, nor yet an aggregate of wholly separate 
and different individuals. The likenesses 
have been studied and the students will fall 
into groups whose proportions could be ac- 
curately estimated, 17 per cent of this kind, 
68 per cent of another, 2'/, per cent of a 
third, and for all of them, their campus be- 
havior could be predicted with enough ac- 
curacy to give the dean of students as well 
as the academic dean a great deal of help 
in planning his year’s program. 

The many differences are not entirely 
discrete and chaotic, but quite gradual and 
orderly. The students will inevitably ar- 
range themselves along a continuum, along 
a quantitative scale. Just as their physical 
traits, their heights and weights, or their 
financial resources or their reading speed 
and comprehension can be plotted and 
found to yield a typical “normal” and sym- 
metrical curve of distribution, so their val- 
ues and their self-discipline, would yield 
these normal curves of variability. 

The slight distortions to be found in such 
curves would give the dean his best clues 
to the planning of his programs. Should 
he find his expected “normal” curve a little 
skewed, e.g., too many students above the 
average (a welcome discovery) or too many 
below (an infallible storm warning) he 
could set his course with more confidence. 


Values on a Continuum 


In his discipline counseling also, as he 
faces the individual student offender across 
his desk, the dean could greatly enhance his 
understanding and thereby the effectiveness 
of his counseling if he worked from a knowl- 
edge of quantitative likenesses and differ- 
ences in as high a degree of orderly precision 
as modern resources can give them. 
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The first dimension to be explored by 
the counselor is the specific hierarchy of 
values and standards in the student popula- 
tion with which he deals. The term “stu- 
dent mores” recognizes that students em- 
brace a code of behavior standards, either 
borrowed or evolved, and that they are loyal 
to their own patterns with varying degrees 
of zeal and conviction. It also implies that 
counselors accept this loyalty as a healthy 
aspect of the growing personality, perhaps 
even as a virtue. The perceptive adult will 
cultivate a respect, and sometimes an ad- 
miration, for the student standards and 
loyalties. 

Cheating is worse than gossiping, but not 
so bad as stealing. Stealing a No Parking 
sign is not so bad as stealing clothes or 
books, but stealing a book from a classmate 
who is poor is worse than merely maneuver- 
ing it away from the bookstore, which is a 
large impersonal organization and run for 
profit. This kind of hierarchy, or scale of 
relative values, is not wholly stable and 
students would argue with each other now 
and again about the exact degree of tabu or 
dishonor inherent in these various villainies. 
Nevertheless, there are modal positions 
which students agree on and accept as their 
code of values, and such a code could be 
ascertained with fair accuracy by appro 
priate research. This code or hierarchy of 
sins and virtues would be different for the 
subgroups within groups—not vastly differ- 
ent, but a little different. A sorority group 
would find drinking more reprehensible 
than a fraternity group. Minority groups 
might give tolerance a very low rating. 
Bad manners are more offensive to the 
gently bred. 

A little experimentation easily identifies 
these various codes. A group of 30 deans of 
women, for example, has evaluated a cer- 
tain behavior item, “stealing a copy of final 
examination and selling it for profit” as 8.5 
on a 9-point scale running from (1) “com- 
pletely acceptable” to (9) “vicious and 
cruel.” Graduate students in college per- 
sonnel work evaluated it as 7.9 and a group 
of freshmen and sophomores as 7.7. An- 
other behavior item, “cheating by taking 
one’s notes or ‘crib’ to an examination” was 
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evaluated by the three groups as 8.1, 6.6, 
6.4 respectively [4]. Such data, drawn em- 
pirically from experimental groups and 
covering a wide variety of behavior items, 
permits a very useful quantitative approxi- 
mation of the maturity level of the younger 
in terms of the older and more profession- 
ally-oriented groups. 

Around the “modal” position of any one 
item of behavior on the current student or 
adult scale of values, there would always be 
the expected minor variations, and these 
could be calculated quite precisely and ex- 
pressed as its standard deviation. The more 
homogeneous the group, the smaller the 
deviation, and an accurate measure of its 
size would serve any counselor as a very use- 
ful prediction of the reaction of the total 
student group to the disciplinary action he 
takes with an individual. 

For these same 30 deans, for example, the 
variation (Q) on the statement about steal- 
ing an examination is 0.55 but for the grad- 
uate students it is 0.95 and for the under- 
graduates it is 0.80 on a 9-step scale. The 
statement about using notes in an examina- 
tion, on the other hand, shows an even 
larger variation among the three groups, 


with Q's of 0.70, 1.30, and 1.10, respectively. 

Although the codes for the individual 
students thus show some degree of variation 
in comparison with the code of the total 
group, it is not these modest discrepancies 
which account for the wide differences 
among the students in what is generally 


called “character” or “morals.” Within 
any group of 50, 100, 1,000, we can be quite 
sure that there are a very few who diligently, 
self-consciously, almost pathologically ad- 
here to their code, a few who ignore it con- 
sistently in favor of their own self-interest, 
and a large majority who fall somewhere 
between these two extremes in the usual 
symmetrical proportions of the normal 
curve.* 

*A profile of American college students has been 
delineated and includes “a glorious contentment 
and confidence, self-centeredness, easy tolerance of 
diversity, admiration for traditional moral virtues, 
need for religion, responsiveness towards govern- 
ment, and contradictory attitudes in international 
affairs.” This applies to 75 or 80%; in the remain- 
ing minority are individuals who refute them. And, 
on some issues students have no common mind [2]. 
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In such an analysis then, what has been 
traditionally designated as character or in- 
tegrity or conscience, what Kant proposed 
as the categorical imperative, and the New 
Testament describes as love or consideration 
for fellow man, or what the student may 
describe merely as his desire to repeat and 
prolong the moments of life which seem 
worth while, becomes a compound of two 
variables: (1) the general sanction accorded 
to each item of behavior, i.e., the code which 
encompasses all the vices and virtues, as 
drinking, stealing, lying, within any one 
peer group, and (2) the degree of adherence 
of these sanctions which characterizes any 
one person in that group. This description 
of an individual’s “character” follows the 
current psychological concept of this per- 
sonality trait as “a person’s conduct as evalu- 
ated by social standards [7], or as the “in- 
ternalized voice of the community” [3]. 

Two individuals may embrace the same 
code, one with a careful verbalization and 
a rigid adherence to it, the other with an 
easy tolerance and laxity. Or two indi- 
viduals may be equally rigorous in practic- 
ing their codes, but their codes may be 
different. Psychologists would talk of the 
strengths of the students’ drives toward the 
goals (codes) they have embraced, and 
sociologists would add that both drives and 
goals are socially determined. It is not easy 
to find a wholly satisfactory terminology to 
describe these two dimensions of the stu- 
dents’ “character” or “good will.” Perhaps 
we may designate them as “code-maturity” 
and “code-practice.” An individual or a 
group of students may have a code which 
shows a high degree of conformity to the 
accepted adult professional standards, and 
an evaluation of the maturity level of this 
code could be estimated in quantitative 
terms. Likewise, an individual might be 
described in terms of the strength of his 
motivations toward his accepted standards, 
his code-practice. The successful disciplin- 
ary counselor will differentiate these two 
attributes and appraise his client in both 
dimensions before dealing with any issue. 

Youth is vaguely aware that there are in 
society codes different from his, that for ex- 
ample the professional or white-collar 
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groups to which he aspires have their own 
accepted principles or codes of behavior. 
Youth observes that physicians and bankers 
and lawyers go to their offices in collars and 
ties rather than in gay sportshirts, that they 
speak precisely and forcefully, deal cour- 
teously with clients and acquaintances, and 
give some attention to a reputation for 
honesty or sobriety. But is there a general- 
ized adult code that youth can perceive as 
different from his own? Do adults have a 
code that is “better” than youth’s? Do 
adults give greater value, perhaps, to con- 
sideration for the rights of others? To 
self-control in the expression of feelings? 
To better speech, better grooming? Does 
youth observe such differences and, there- 
fore, give any thought to the need for 
changes in his own codes or the means by 
which such changes are accomplished? 


Need for Staff Self-Search 


Youth probably takes it for granted that 
his own behavior when he achieves a simi- 
lar status will naturally follow the approved 
patterns. He does not realize that such a 
transformation is a learning problem, simi- 
lar to any other kind of learning process, 
that it proceeds by slow stages through 
careful practice, and achieves success by 
trial and error, repetition, insight, and all 
the other well-known techniques of the 
learning process. In this learning it is his 
teachers who need to know the two steps 
in the process: (1) the motivations to be 
invoked, and (2) the goals to be achieved. 
Consistent, not spasmodic allegiance is the 
first lesson in teaching moral values. 

In this aspect of his education, his 
teachers are all of the campus elders—ad- 
ministrators, deans, faculty members, and 
most especially the professional counselors. 
Their job is clear: they must (1) help him 
to examine the differences in the codes of 
the various groups in our society, and (2) 
help him to admire, to “identify” (that is, 
familiarize himself) with the code of the 
group he aspires to, and (3) convince him 
of the desirability of practice to strengthen 
his skill in living up to it. 

Counselors might describe this process in 
a different way, saying that the students 
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learn to substitute the counselor's adult 
and professional middle class code for his 
own juvenile and perhaps lower class ones, 
and to cultivate a rigid adherence, an in 
ternalized acceptance, a “conscience” to- 
ward this new higher-level code. There are 
those who might say more simply that it is 
the counselor's responsibility (1) to mini- 
mize in the student’s knowledge and ex- 
perience any codes other than the Christian 
ethic, (2) to emphasize the obligation to 
choose this one as the highest and best, and 
(3) to strengthen the determination to ad- 
here to it by the usual methods of formal 
worship. It makes little difference which 
terms we use to describe this process for 
the problems in each case remain much 
the same. 

The first problem is strictly the adult's, 
the counselor’s: to understand and differ- 
entiate all the many codes present in our 
society today, and to choose one of his 
own. There are the revealed or religious 
codes of the Hebrews, Confucious, Mo 
hammed; those of past civilizations, of the 
Greeks, logical and restrained, of the Vic 
torians, cramped and formal, of our own 
pioneers, rude and efficient; there are codes 
characteristic of the layers of our society, 
lower class and upper class, business and 
professional, Catholic and Baptists, north- 
erners and southerners. This is primarily 
an intellectual, not a moral problem al- 
though it may carry emotional overtones. 
But it is a most necessary step in reducing an 


apparent chaos of standards to an orderly 


system of values. Until he has sorted out 
these many codes to his own satisfaction, 
understood why they are different, 
braced one for his own use, verbalized it 
elaborately, and tested it by constant prac 
embarrassed 


cil- 


tice, the counselor can be only 
in his attempts to comprehend and deal 
with student standards. 

The counselor may see clearly his own 
obligation to choose the best code and to 
profess it and teach it, but can he expect 
all his staff members and teaching col 
leagues, who constitute the most important 
and ever present models for the new status 
to which the campus youth aspires, to ex 
hibit every day, every month, every semester, 
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the higher level behavior which students 
are expected to embrace? 

Can the typical classroom teacher—the 
biologist, the mathematician, the coach— 
identify his own code and defend it, de- 
scribe the degree of rigidity or laxity he 
allows for each item, and explain how and 
why he has arrived at his present practice? 
If not, why not? This is a fascinating and 
vital area of human interest and learning, 
and it is difficult to understand why it is 
so neglected. The post-adolescent years, 
the campus years, are the peak years of ethi- 
cal sensitivity and searching. But any meet- 
ing of any faculty committee to discuss stu- 
dent affairs gives a clear demonstration of 
the naivete of our so-called intelligentsia in 
this field. Faculty and staff discussions are 
ineficient and time-consuming demonstra- 
tions of how we confuse the issues, garble 
our words, argue to the wrong principles, 
reach erroneous conclusions, and achieve 
our infrequent success by sheer good luck 
and by way of the wrong arguments. Com- 
mittees disagree about authority, responsi- 
bility, rights and powers, confuse public re- 
lations and conscience, without regard to 


any fixed points of reference which are 


modern and serviceable. Often their only 
fixed points are ancient precepts of right- 
ness and justice which, however good in 
themselves, have now become so distant in 
language and concept, so classic and general- 
ized in their interpretation as to be un- 
serviceable in the practical day-to-day prob- 
lems of our times. 

It is easy to understand “Thou shalt not 
steal” and “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery,” but how do we interpret “Honor thy 
father and thy mother?” What precept can 
we invoke about drinking and about late 
return to residence? The Bible does not 
say “Thou shalt not drive thy new Chevro- 
let at 70 miles an hour, nor park it in a 
forbidden place which thou knowest to 
be not regularly patrolled.” 

Interpreting and teaching the most 
cherished codes of our western heritage can 
best be done by those who honor them 
most. But devotion to high standards and 
the teaching of such standards today calls 
for more than high purpose, inspiration, 
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and moral courage. More necessary: to 
success in this part of our professional duty 
is a knowledge of individual differences, 
motives, and resistances, of subculture 
groups and social control methods. “Self- 
realization on the part of the person 
guided,” says Gardner Murphy, “is likely 
to be feasible only if there is a lot of self- 
realization on the part of the guide” [5]. 


Counselor Role with Staff 


The faculty members with whom the ad- 
ministrative and counseling staff have to 
deal are not usually very knowledgeable or 
sophisticated in these psychological and 
sociological problems. In such matters, 
they are operating outside their own special- 
ties, and in their naivete they too often mis- 
handle student problems and give question- 
able leadership to individuals and to 
groups. At the same time, they interpret 
the counselor’s methods as coddling and 
salvaging [7]. The only means of counter- 
acting this dilemma is a wider and deeper 
knowledge on the part of the counselors; 
not more courage or virtue, nor better 
personalities, nor more status or budget, 
but a knowledge which is so substantial 
and precise, and used with such wisdom and 
effectiveness, that it allows the amateur 
(student or colleague) to perceive his own 
lack of insight and limited perspectives, the 
weakness of his own sociologically and psy- 
chologically unsupportable opinions. In 
all higher education the authority of the 
teacher over the student and his prestige 
with his colleagues is always in terms of his 
superior knowledge of his own field, his 
sympathy with the difficulties of the be- 
ginner, and his skill in imparting his knowl- 
edge to the neophyte. 

Today the disciplinary counselor has 
especial need for help from his colleagues on 
the faculty but by and large he fails to re- 
ceive this support, partly for the reasons 
just stated—they do not understand what is 
involved in the learning of new or superior 
codes—and partly because they do not them- 
selves exemplify the highest devotion to the 
best possible codes. How often do we meet 
undignified speech, careless grooming, un- 
professional attitudes? An egotistical self- 
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indulgence masquerading as_intellectual- 
ism? 


Scientific Teaching of Ethics 


A proper emphasis on the learning aspects 
of acquiring good behavior standards intro- 
duces another dominant element into the 
process: the capacity, the potentiality of 
the individual learner (partly native, partly 
acquired) to profit by experience, to adjust, 
to modify behavior, in other words to use 
his “intelligence.” In ethical learning, as 
in all other learning, success depends largely 
if not quite wholly or directly on the in- 
tellectual power of the individual, on his 
capacity to mobilize his emotional forces 
and his motivations, and bring them to bear 
on the task at hand. It will not be easy for 
modern youth to feel himself a moral 
amateur, a mere student, an aspirant to 
another behavior code, a learner faced with 
a developmental task, in the same way that 
he aspires to professional knowledge and 
skills and submits to the discipline in- 
volved in learning them. The codes will 
not seem as important, as desirable, as ad- 
mirable, as necessary to success. 

In the same way that the clinical coun- 
selor may find it advantageous to work 
within the framework of his diagnostic 
categories, the disciplinary counselor, as he 
deals with (that is, as he teaches) the stu- 
dent who appears before him for cheating, 
stealing, staying out all night, must strive 
to appraise three things about this student: 
(1) What position does his offense occupy 
on the student scale of values, and how does 
this position compare with the value his 
teachers set upon it? (2) What is his atti- 
tude, his emotional involvement, his habit 
and practice in regard to his value? Is he 
strict with himself and suffering in his own 
esteem, or concerned only with his chances 
of escape? and (3) What is his intellectual 
potential? Can he understand explana- 
tions, mobilize his emotions, hold his at- 
tention steadily on his situation, analyze it 
logically, perceive and appraise his goals 
with that degree of vividness necessary to 
make them effective? 

Suppose the youth who comes with his 
problem for an interview brings with him 
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from a good background a code which co- 
incides at most points with the current pro- 
fessional adult codes. Both his code practice 
and his intellectual potential are just aver- 
age. How different would be the treatment 
indicated for him in contrast to an indi- 
vidual whose code is discrepant, whose prac- 
tice even of this deviant code places him 
near the bottom of the motivation curve, 
and who stands at the lowest percentile in 
general intelligence? What can the coun- 
selor do to help such a person? Is he de- 
serving of the counselor's time? How esti- 
mate his influence on the campus group? 
How justify permitting him to remain with- 
in the group? How find the right answers 
in the face of the soaring predictions for 
campus populations within the decade? 
Diagnosis and therapy of individuals 
and groups of students in view of this kind 
of analysis becomes a more orderly if com- 
plicated process. Progress in helping our 
students learn better standards of behavior 
is possible only when the teacher, the leader, 
has stabilized his own code and established 
in his own mind a feasible campus code; 
when he can compare objectively the items 
in these codes with comparable items in 
the codes of his colleagues and in those of 
other layers and strata of society in general. 
Furthermore, he must have a ready esti- 
mate of the strength of adherence to the 
various items among his colleagues, among 
students, and among their parents. With- 
out a mastery of these intellectual aspects 
of social ethics how can the counselor know 
what is worth fighting for, what he can 
afford to fight for. His attacks will not be 
calculated, but random, uncoordinated, de 
termined purely by the circumstances of 
campus events. Even his own code will be- 
come a product of his success and failures. 
He will not know how to compromise, nor 
when to negotiate. He cannot distinguish 
between a major and a minor problem. 
There are always two aspects to the dis- 
ciplinary counselor’s problem in maintain- 
ing good standards. The first is the help 
he may give the individual student offender, 
and this is dependent on this student's own 
personal code, his emotional involvement 
or practice of it, and his intelligence. Such 
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a threefold analysis seems more useful to 
the psychologist than the “sacredness ol 
the individual” which has long given so 
much aid and comfort to the counseling 
profession. When the offender's position 
has been located as precisely as possible on 
each of these indicated scales, the permis- 
sive atmosphere with its genteel methods of 
approach can be seen in better perspective. 
It is a specific not a general technique; 
sometimes it is effective, sometimes not. 


Discipline Equals Therapy 


Insofar as all counseling involves a per- 
sonality which is at the moment in some 
conflict with its environment, no case can 
be made for disciplinary counseling as a 
specialty distinct from all other kinds of 
psychotherapy. On the other hand, a 
counselee as defined by Pepinsky [6] is one 
who recognizes that he has tensions and 
that he cannot reduce them himself, and 
who therefore comes to the counselor volun- 
tarily for help with them. Under this defi- 
nition, the so-called disciplinary counselor 
is not working with a proper counselee. 
His client will have little tension or anxiety 
himself, if it is only in the judgment of the 
counselor and the counselor's peer group 
that he is “socially immature” or “un- 
motivated” or an “underachiever.” He 
may recognize that he cannot extricate him- 
self from his present specific predicament 
except by negotiating with the counselor, 
but this is not the meaning Pepinsky im- 
plies in “reducing his tensions,” and it is 
rarely that he sits in the counselor's presence 
of his own volition. It is the counselor 
who has taken on this particular client for 
the good of society, or at least of the cam- 
pus society. One of the older philosophies 
points out how precarious and pretentious 
man’s in- 


this position may be: It is 
ability to solve his own problems which 
provides an entree for the Divine. 


However, disciplinary counseling has 
much to gain when it is conceived as an- 
other one of the regularly useful and fre- 
quent learning experiences of the adoles- 
cent years and thus a special service for 
which every generalist must be prepared, 
a specialty, whether or not there is a special- 
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ist available. Such a specialist-in-spite-of- 
himself needs principles which are theo- 
retically sound, of which he is not only 
clearly conscious but which he can explain 
convincingly to clients and _ colleagues. 
How much more effective he could be if he 
were in the curricular, not the extra-curricu- 
lar category. 

The second aspect of the disciplinary 
counselor’s problem is the effect his action 
will have on the general campus morale. 
Will it be a good and effective therapy, 
strengthening the attitudes for acceptance 
(internalization) of the professional adult 
codes to which the students aspire? Or 
will it be a serious trauma for the general 
mental health, for the well-being of the 
campus Citizens? 

Up to this time the only precisely articu- 
late law for the guidance of the disciplinary 
counselor has been Sheviakov and Redl’s 
law of marginal antisepsis: “Any disci- 
plinary action taken which helps the indi- 
vidual should at least be harmless to the 
group” [8], and its corollary: if one acts 
in the interest of the group, the action 
should be at least harmless to the indi- 
vidual. But this law gives the counselor an 
individual who is wholly undifferentiated, 
whereas psychology teaches us that there 
is nothing so characteristic of any one indi- 
vidual as his many and great differences 
from all other individuals. “Harmful” to 
the offender whose percentile ranks in in- 
telligence, in code-maturity and in code- 
practice are respectively 10-10-10 may be 
quite different from “harmful” to one 
whose ranks are 99-10-10, or 50-50-50, or 
10-10-99. Likewise, “harmful” to the group 
has wide variation depending on the homo- 
geneity of the group, .e., on the size of 
the sigmas of those modal positions of the 
behavior items in the group code. 


Guidelines for Discipline 


The success of the disciplinary counselor's 
total program depends on his data, his in- 
sights in interpreting these data, his experi- 
ence in calculating the effects of his disci- 
plinary actions. The possibility of more 
objective and quantitative predictions 
should, therefore, be most welcome. While 
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our variables cannot yet be projected with 
the precision the stresses and strains re- 
quire, some rough predictions might be 


made as follows: 

1. When the offense falls at a low point, 
1.e., 18 considered very reprehensible in 
both the current student code and the code 
of the profession aspired to, the counselor's 
decisions may be as severe as possible and 
his problem for campus group morale will 
be minor. 

2. If the offense seems vicious to the pro- 
fessional group but acceptable to the stu- 
dent group, the problem is more serious; 
in fact, the greater the discrepancy between 
the two codes, student and adult, the greater 
the danger to general moral. 

3. The greater the individual variation in 
attitude among the students and among the 
faculty, the greater the problem; for argu- 
ment and debate will be long drawn out, 
will be kept alive merely for its conversa- 
tional value, will bring the sad event back 
to plague the counselor long after he had 
thought it decently buried. 

4. Obviously the lower the 
place on the curve of general intelligence, 
code-maturity, and code-practice, the more 
easily and effectively can the action be 
carried out. On the other hand, the 
higher the standing of the student involved 
in this action, the more difficult the solu- 


offender's 


tion. 

5. Even the size of the counseling staff 
may be determined by these new qualifica 
The lower the averages of student 
and tl 


tions. 
intelligence and 
greater the discrepancies between student 
and adult codes, the more workers will be 
needed. Numbers and budget may be re- 
duced only when higher averages in intelli- 
gence, and in code-maturity and code-prac- 
tice are found in the entering freshmen. 
Perhaps the most immediately pressing 
problem for the personnel program is the 
best method for raising the standard of the 
entering freshman in both these code fac- 
tors. 


code practice he 
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No one knows better than deans and 
counselors the dogged devotion which the 
peer standards demand alike from. the 6 
year-old and the 20-year-old. No one real 
izes more vividly that this devotion is only 
the preliminary training for the last long 
drawn out act of the human comedy, 
unequal struggle of the privileged few for 
better speech, better manners, better morals, 
better politics, and movies and art 
urge ol t 
conformity. 


the 


and 


music, against the insatiable he 


masses toward a deadening 
The counselor as educator has undertaken 
to spend the rest of his life fighting for 
higher standards, and in this he is pitted 
( isily 


against standards which are more 


obtained, more immediately attractive, 
more commercially profitable. These he 
cannot fight with genteel, permissive, o1 
haphazard methods, an obsolete vocabulary, 
and ethically naive colleagues. Yet with 
his faith in human nature neither can he 
believe that it is in the end a losing battle. 
His only complaint is again best stated in 
simple quantitative terms: his rate ol 
progress is not quite so fast as he had hoped. 
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The Interdisciplinary Nature of 
Rehabilitation Counselor Training 


C. H. PATTERSON 


L ip List of the knowledges and skills de- 
sired in a rehabilitation counselor reads 
like a roster of the content of the social and 
biological sciences. A few of the 24 listed 
by Hall and Warren [2, pp. 2/-22] are the 
following: an understanding of human 
growth and development; an understanding 
of human anatomy and physiology; an un- 
derstanding of mental and emotional con- 
ditions, their nature, course, and probable 
cause; familiarity with medical information, 
therapies, prostheses, etc.; the ability to use 
accepted techniques of case study, to estab- 
lish a counseling relationship, to use tech- 
niques of vocational and personal counsel- 
ing; the ability to analyze occupations; an 
understanding of community organizations 
and their services; the ability to do research; 
an understanding of social legislation and 


“The 


laws pertaining to rehabilitation. 
typical rehabilitation counselor is a com- 
bination counselor, administrator, coordi- 
nator of services, and public relations per- 


son” [2, p. 22]. He is also a case finder, case 
worker, determiner of legal eligibility, clerk, 
research worker, compensation expert, arti- 
ficial appliance expert, and an employment 
and placement specialist, among other 
things. 

It should be obvious that such a person 
does not exist. No one individual could 
combine the requisite training and duties 
required by these functions. If it is un- 
reasonable to expect to find all these things 
in one person, it would appear to be 
necessary to face this fact. Then the basic 
and essential elements should be recognized, 
and the others assigned to other workers or 
relegated to secondary status. That is, it 
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appears that the job of rehabilitation coun 
selor should be redefined in a reasonable 
manner. Certainly those concerned with 
the training of rehabilitation counselors in 
a period of one to two years of graduate 
work must make some decisions about what 
we are to include in our training, what is 
to be basic and what secondary, since we 
cannot include everything nor give equal 
attention to all that we do include. 


Counselor or Interdisciplinarian 

it is the feeling of many who are training 
rehabilitation counselors that there should 
be some basic core of training, that there 
should be some major emphasis. The basis 
upon which this core is determined is the 
concept of the major function of the reha- 
bilitation counselor. Many conceive this 
to be the counseling function. Because of 
this we attempt to make counseling the 
core and major emphasis in our training 
programs [5, 6, 7]. 

Another point of view stresses the wide 
variety of knowledges and skills desired in a 
rehabilitation counselor, and would attempt 
to give some training in all, or as many as 
possible. Proponents of this point of view 
do not appear to want to, or be able to, 
indicate which of the knowledges and skills 
are more important and which are of lesser 
importance. Some, however, would leave 
out some areas on the basis of personal 
opinions. 

This point of view stresses the interdis- 
ciplinary nature of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess. This is a term which appears to have 
considerable emotional value. No one 
wants to be “against” anything to which 
the term interdisciplinary is attached. The 
prestige of the term is perhaps enhanced 
by the recent and current emphasis upon 
interdisciplinary research. 
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Now there is no doubt that rehabilitation 
is an interdisciplinary process. There is no 
question but that the problems of human 
behavior require an interdisciplinary attack 
in the field of research. 

Nevertheless, when we talk about inter- 
disciplinary training it seems we are open- 
ing ourselves up to the possibility that we 
will defeat our ultimate purpose, which is 
better service to the client or a better un- 
derstanding of human behavior, as a result 
of interdisciplinary research. This writer 
does not believe we can reverse the trend 
toward specialization even if it seemed de- 
sirable. We cannot halt the expansion of 
knowledge in every field of science. And 
in the face of this tremendous advance in 
knowledge, we cannot return to the era 
when it was possible for one individual to 
acquire all the existing knowledge in every 
field of science or of human behavior. 

What this amounts to essentially is that, 
given a specified amount of time, an indi- 
vidual who attempts to master two fields 
of knowledge is only half trained in each 
field as compared to the individual who 
concentrates on one field. If one considers 


what a person who is partially trained in a 


number of fields can contribute, either in 
service to a client or to a research project, 
it would appear to be obvious that he is of 
less value than a person who is thoroughly 
trained in one field. Specialization is the 
order of the day, in every field as well as in 
medicine, and the age of the true generalist 
or general practitioner has passed. It is 
true that there are a few individuals who 
after many years have mastered two or even 
more fields. But they are rare, and they did 
not acquire their expertness on the basis of 
an interdisciplinary training program. 

What is desired, then, in all fields of serv- 
ice and science, are well-trained specialists. 
Interdisciplinary research projects are not 
manned by individuals partially trained in 
a variety of fields. They include specialists 
who are highly trained in a particular field 
so that they are able to contribute their 
specialized knowledge to the solution of the 
complex problem. 

The same situation exists in the field of 
service, including the field of rehabilitation. 
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The rehabilitation team is made up of a 
group of specialists. Each is highly trained 
in a specific profession, or even a specialized 
branch of a profession. The physician is 
a psychiatrist, the social worker is a medical 
social worker. The nurse, the physical 
therapist, the occupational therapist, are 
specialists trained in a single profession, not 
in several. 

The question then naturally arises, why 
should the counselor be different? Why 
should he spread himself so thin that he 
has a smattering of many things, including 
the fields of other specialists on the rehabili- 
tation team? What can he contribute that 
the others cannot if this is all he has? 

If the counselor is to be recognized and 
respected as a member of the rehabilitation 
team, he must be a specialist with something 
unique to offer. It is contended here that 
his unique contribution is the vocational 
counseling of the patient or client. The 
interdisciplinary nature of the process re- 
sides in the interaction between team mem- 
bers who are specialists, not within any one 
of the team members. The rehabilitation 
process is interdisciplinary, resting upon 
several disciplines. What is needed is the 
integration of specialized services by indi 
viduals highly trained in the various disci- 
plines, not individuals who have inadequate 
training in a number of areas and who try 
to perform the whole process. There are 
no interdisciplinary persons or professions; 
there are only _ interdisciplinary 
Black [/, p. 355] expresses it well when he 
says that “rehabilitation is practiced by no 
single profession, but by a composite. The 
social case worker on the team is no less a 
social case worker and no more a new pro- 
fessional specialist than before she entered 
the rehabilitation field. The vocational 
counselor should be a good vocational 
counselor, not a new rehabilitation coun- 
selor.” 

We return then to the conclusion that 
rehabilitation counselors are—or should be 
specialists, fully trained in their 
function, that of counseling. Their accept 
ance by other members of the rehabilita 
tion team is basically determined by how 
much they know about counseling, rather 


teams. 


major 
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than how many courses they have had in 
medicine, social work, physical therapy, etc. 
There thus appears to be no need for the 
creation of a new profession of rehabilita- 
tion counseling, an interdisciplinary pro- 
fession, such a phrase being a contradiction 
of terms. Rehabilitation counselors are 
generically counselors and should be identi- 
fied with other counselors, both in their 
training and in their postgraduate pro- 
fessional development. 


Preparation for Teamwork 


Now, none of the above should be taken 
to mean that the rehabilitation counselor 
should not be prepared for working with 
other professions on an_ interdisciplinary 
team. It may be that there is some conflict 
arising from the lack of recognition of this 
agreement. The conflict described earlier 
may not be as deep as appears. That is, we 
may be in agreement upon our objective, 
but disagree in regard to the method of 
achieving our objective. 


Those who seem to stress an interdis- 


ciplinary training program in many Cases 
are probably doing so because they feel that 


this is the best preparation for functioning 
in an interdisciplinary setting. That is, it 
seems to be assumed that taking course work 
in another discipline is the best way to pre- 
pare for working with persons in the other 
discipline. Hall and Warren, for example, 
state that “all rehabilitation counselor train- 
ing programs should provide sufficient 
course content to prepare the counselor to 
function effectively in the multidisciplinary 
environment in which all rehabilitation is 
conducted” [2, p. 52). 

Many of us do not agree that this is the 
best method. It appears to some of us to be 
inefficient and wasteful of the student's time. 
It limits the amount of basic preparation in 
the counseling function which can be given. 
Mahoney, who is both a social worker and 
a psychologist, and who recognizes that 
“each profession has a primary re- 
sponsibility to help its aspiring practitioners 
become aware of the contributions and 
functions of related professions,” doesn’t 
believe that this responsibility can be met 
by the taking of formal course work in the 


related profession [3]. “Each profession,” 
he says, “has its special jargon and generic 
theoretical background; without some un- 
derstanding of the ‘basics,’ without a ‘feel 
for the frame of reference,’ taking one or 
two intermediate or advanced courses in 
either discipline can frequently be less than 
rewarding” [3]. There is even the practical 
problem of students being admitted to inter- 
mediate or advanced courses without taking 
the elementary or introductory courses as 
prerequisites. Fine, you may say, students 
should take the basic courses. But the in- 
troductory courses are often of little value 
to the graduate student. He may not be 
able to get credit for them on the graduate 
level. And suppose he is willing to accept 
this and then take one or more intermediate 
or advanced courses. How many fields can 
he do this in and meet the requirements for 
basic work and a major in counseling? 

The goal is not to give the student any 
degree of competence in other fields. This 
is unnecessary and impracticable. The goal 
is “to develop an understanding and aware- 
ness of the related profession which enables 
one to work harmoniously and effectively 
with members of that profession and utilize 
their services to the benefit of the client” [3]. 

How is this to be accomplished? There 
are actually a number of ways. Mahoney 
suggests the providing for contacts of gradu- 
ate students through social and coffee hours. 
There can also be contact through joint 
meetings, joint sponsorship of speakers. 
There can be contact through the use of 
guest speakers from other professions in 
courses and seminars. The social workers 
use this method widely. One of the 
purposes of the seminar can be to provide 
this orientation, both through speakers and 
assigned readings. Participation or observa- 
tion of students in staff meetings and case 
discussions before and during the field work 
training is an excellent method of orienta- 
tion to other professions. The field work 
period should have as one of its purposes 
this contact with and orientation to other 
professions. 


Summary 


The burden of this discussion has been 
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that although rehabilitation is a multidis)s member of a unique or interdisciplinary 
6 P 
ciplinary process it is accomplished by profession. Rehabilitation counseling will 
specialists working together as a team. It develop and advance as a profession to the 
is not possible, nor even desirable, to re- extent to which it recognizes itself as part 
quire interdisciplinary training for each of the general counseling profession and 
member of the team. While it is desirable identifies itself with other counseling spe- 
that each member of the team have some _ cialties both in training and in professional 
preparation in understanding and working affiliations. 
with other members of the team, this can 
be accomplished without requiring the 
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NORTH DAKOTA SPOTLIGHTS GUIDANCE 


John E. Davis, Governor of North Dakota, focused state-wide attention 
on guidance recently when he proclaimed November 11-16, 1957, “North 
Dakota Vocational Guidance Week.” The proclamation read in part: 
Whereas, a sound program of vocational guidance helps each youth to 
become a more effective person, family member, worker, and citizen; and 

Whereas, effective support of a sound vocational guidance program 
can be given only by a people well informed about the meaning, scope, 
characteristics, and needs of the program; and Whereas, plans are being 
made for the first annual observance of a special vocational guidance 
week by the Department of Public Instruction, the North Dakota Employ- 
ment Service, the North Dakota Rehabilitation Service, and the North 
Dakota Personnel and Guidance Association: Now, Therefore, I, John 
E. Davis, Governor of the State of North Dakota, do hereby proclaim the 
week of November 11 through 16, 1957, as North Dakota Vocational 
Guidance Week and do urge that all citizens visit their schools, employ- 
ment service offices, rehabilitation centers, and other guidance agencies 
during this week, to learn more about vocational guidance programs and 
problems and to learn how they can assist in developing and improving 


guidance services in their communities. 
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Psychology in Vocational Adjustment 


HARRY DEXTER KITSON 


| bes THOUGHT recently came to me that the 
entire development of this field we call 
vocational psychology has occurred within 
the span of my professional life. Although 
you probably have an academic acquaint- 
ance with its history, you may be interested 
in seeing it through the eyes of one who 
was there. To give you the picture as | 
saw it is my aim. 

I entered college in 1904 and, although 
I majored in Greek and Latin, the two psy- 
chology courses offered at Hiram College 
stimulated me to do graduate work in that 
field. I did this at the University of Minne- 
sota while working part time in the family 
plant located in Minneapolis. In 1913 I 
secured my Master’s degree. My training 
in Minnesota’s excellent laboratory deep- 
ened my interest in psychology and I ac- 
cepted a teaching fellowship at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where I received the 
Doctor’s degree in 1915. 

In 1909, when I received my Bachelor's 
degree, my professor of psychology called 
my attention to a book which had recently 
appeared—Choosing a Vocation, by one 
Frank Parsons. It struck a_ responsive 
chord in my heart. Here was a problem of 
universal importance and I agreed with 
Parsons that psychology ought to have a 
hand in it. From that time on I read every- 
thing that appeared on vocational guid- 
ance and cudgeled my brain to discover 
ways in which psychology might serve. At 
Minnesota I learned that a test designed to 
measure intelligence—surely one of the in- 
gredients of vocational life—had recently 
arrived from France. A member of the 
faculty, Fred Kuhlmann, had made a trans- 
lation of the Binet-Simon test and he drilled 
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several of us graduate students in its use, 
arranging practice facilities at various in- 
stitutions. My practice was obtained at the 
Red Wing Reformatory for Boys and the 
Minneapolis Juvenile Court. 


Beginnings of the Testing Movement 


With this introduction I delved into the 
meager literature on tests. There was the 
report of Cattell and Farrand; that of Holl- 
ingworth who studied the effect of caffeine 
on mental effort; and Guy Whipple’s Man- 
ual of Physical and Mental Tests (1910) 
which summarized the tests that had been 
developed here and abroad. These explora- 
tions led to my thesis' at The University of 
Chicago—a report on the use of test results 
in the educational guidance of freshmen. 

In those days tests could not be ad- 
ministered economically to a group. You 
had to give one test, say, Memory for Digits, 
collect the papers, and then give another, 
say, Memory for Phrases, etc. The word 
“battery” was not known. In 1916 Walter 
Dill Scott came up with a device that simpli- 
fied this operation. Seeking to develop a 
multipart test for use in selecting salesmen 
for an insurance company, he bound a 
number of tests in a booklet. I well re- 
member the day he led me into his office 
and showed it to me. This was the fore- 
runner of the multiple paper-and-pencil 
tests that now flood the market; and, of 
course, it stimulated the use of tests on a 
large scale and the collection of norms from 
large groups. 

In the light of such developments you 
can imagine how enthusiastic I became over 
te possibility of using these new tools in 
vocational guidance. I spilled over into 


‘The scientific study of the college student. 


Psychol. Rev. Monogr. Suppl., 1917 
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print and wrote my first article on voca- 
tional guidance in 1914,” the year after the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was organized. Some months later I 
wrote another one.’ As I read them now 
I am grateful that I didn’t stick my neck 
out too far, though I was a bit intoxicated. 
I had visions of myself traveling about the 
country with a satchel full of tests (brief 
cases hadn't been invented yet), with which 
I would help people solve their vocational 
problems. 

I wish I could describe the pressure that 
was brought to bear on psychologists in 
those days to produce nostrums. Muenster- 
berg’s book, Psychology and Industrial Effi- 
ciency (1913), had portrayed psychology as 
playing a commanding role in vocational 
adjustment. Undoubtedly his interest in 
vocational guidance had been sharpened 
by Parsons, who, I know, had consulted 
with Muensterberg. His book whetted the 
appetite of the public and stimulated the 
demand for quick results. Here is a quo- 
tation from one of the popular writings of 
the day: “A guidance bureau should be 
like a type-distributing machine which will 
take a hopperful of type of all the letters 


of the alphabet and place each in its particu- 
lar niche, the one place of all places where 


it fits." This miracle the psychologist was 
expected to perform. A number of fakers 
got into the act and we had to spend much 
time and energy denying their claims. But 
that is a story in itself. 

Then the black specter of statistics 
reared its ominous head. You may find ii 
hard to believe, but in my student days no 
courses in statistics were offered in universi- 
ties. In 1916 Beardsley Ruml, a graduate 
student who was my assistant when I was 
instructor at The University of Chicago, 
tried to persuade the department of mathe- 
matics to offer a course, but without success. 
The nearest approach I ever had was a 
seminar at Minnesota in which Miner and 
Woodrow, who had recently been graduated 
~*A tenable theory of vocational guidance. 
Manual Train. & Vocational Educ., Jan., 1915, 267 
270. 


* Psychological tests and vocational 
Sch. Rev., March, 1916, 207-214. 
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A Tribute to Harry Dexter Kitson 


In part, the history of vocational guidance 
and of vocational psychology in the United 
States is the professional history of Harry 
Dexter Kitson, Professor Emeritus of Educa 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Editor of Occupations (predecessor of 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL) for 14 
years. For 47 productive years, Dr. Kitson 
contributed concepts and techniques to both 
fields, and in his classrooms and seminars 
trained many who since have made their own 
considerable contributions 

During the 1957 Convention of the Ameri 
can Psychological Association, the Division of 
Counseling Psychology paid tribute to Dr 
Kitson. We are happy to present here Dr 
Kitson’s own address on this significant occa 


from Columbia, led us in the study of a 
paper-bound monograph of Thorndike’s— 
Mental and Social Measurement. G. Udney 
Yule’s Introduction to the Theory of Sta- 
tistics became available and we studied 
it on our own. 


Probability vs. Prediction 


As I learned the 
pitfalls encountered in mental measure- 
ment, I began to take a pessimistic view of 
tests as related to vocational guidance. Il 
publicly aired my views in 1920 in an 
article in which I recommended that we 
express the relationship between test scores 
and vocational accomplishment in terms of 
probability. Thus we would compute the 
chances in 100 that one who stands in a 
certain decile in test scores would stand in 
a certain decile on the criterion 
With the help of Sidney Pressey, then my 
colleague at Indiana, I made a sample table 
to accompany my article.4 Subsequently, 
Bingham espoused the idea and gave it a 
considerable amount of publicity, which is 
being continued by the Psychological Cor- 
poration. 

As I read the statistical reports in our 
field, I continually deplore the use of the 
word “prediction.” This strikes me as un 


more about statistical 


scale. 


* Vocational guidance and the theory of probabil 
ity. Sch. Rev., Feb., 1920, 143-150 





scientific when applied to such a variable 
creature as man, who occupies an environ- 
variables. It 
fortune telling 


containing so many 
carries the connotation of 
and this places us in an unfavorable light.® 
ln one of my early articles I quoted this 
passage from William which has 
served as my guiding star: “It is safe to 
say that individual histories and biographies 
will never be written in advance, no matter 
how ‘evolved’ psychology may become.’ 
Another modification in my thinking: 
In the early days it was generally assumed 
that every person possesses an aptitude for 
some vocation and that if we could dis- 
cover it we could guide him easily into the 
right line. So we devised “aptitude tests” 
and tried to establish their validity by ad- 
ministering them to groups of novices, ap- 
prentices, and journeymen. But the more 
I floundered in the results, the more skepti- 
Despite persistent eflorts, no 


ment 


Jones 


cal I became. 
psychologist has been able to formulate a 
satisfactory definition of aptitude. No bi- 
ologist will admit that an aptitude can be 
transmitted in a gene; nor does it seem 
likely that vocational aptitudes can be de- 


veloped through the meager experiences of 
So I discarded the term en- 


an adolescent. 


and wrote that 


tirely voluminously to 


effect.7 


The Concept of Interests 


At the risk of sounding like a writer for 
Confidential I'll confess to another revolu- 
tion in my thinking. This concerned the 
place ol interest in vocational guidance. 
It has been generally assumed that everyone 
has within him a germ of interest that is 
applicable in a certain vocation; witness the 
number of interest-indicators that have been 
developed. In the hectic days I am review- 
ing, one instrument appeared which you 
probably have never heard of. One investi- 
gator, claiming that a vocational interest 


5 Can we predict vocational success? Occupations, 
May, 1948, 539-541 

* James, William 
II, 1890, 576 

7 (e.g.) Does general mechanical aptitude exist? 
Industr. Arts Vocational Educ., June, 1930, 215 
219 
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resides in the subconscious, connected the 
client with a galvanometer, presented ob- 
jects associated with various vocations, and 
deduced from the swing of the galvano- 
metric needle which vocation the individual 
I took hundreds of 
calvanometric myself but even- 
tually abandoned that line for technical 
reasons familiar to anyone who has used that 


subconsciously favored. 
readings 


baffling instrument. 

I wrestled with 
ventories as they came along. When I com- 
pared results obtained from using several 
inventories on the same subjects, I found 
them confusing and in some cases contra- 
dictory. I could not accept the idea that 
an interest could be transmitted in a gene, 
nor did it seem likely that vocational in- 
terest of any depth could be developed by 
experience in the mind of the average 
youth. Indeed, over the counseling table 
I found that a large fraction of youth were 
not seriously interested in any vocation. 
Then I bethought me, perhaps one source 
of our difficulty is that we are trying to keep 
alive an outmoded structural psychology. 
Let's speak in dynamic terms and use the 
phrase, “to be interested.” When I adopted 
that concept I saw the role of the counselor 
in a different light. Instead of being a 
diagnostician and a prognosticator, I re- 
garded him as a facilitator responsible for 
helping the individual become interested in 
vocations. He studies the broad environ- 
ment of the individual and, after discover- 
ing vocational outlets that are available, 
helps the counselee become interested in 
them. The method of accomplishing this 
is clearly set forth in the literature of edu- 
cational psychology (see, for example, 
James’ Talks to Teachers and Dewey's 
Interest and Effort in Education). I wrote 
several impassioned articles setting forth 
this view but I feel they didn’t make a very 
deep impression.® 

Continuing my search for data that would 
lead to a more realistic concept of vocational 
euidance, I undertook statistical studies of 


the various interest in- 


“Interest as a criterion in vocational guidance 
Educ. Rev., Nov., 1916, 349-356. Creating voca- 
tional interests. Occupations, May, 1942, 567-571. 
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biographies. I called the “voca 
tionalizing biographies.’® I 
good deal of demonstrated versatility within 
the individuals studied; they were appar- 
able to be interested and to succeed 


My regret now 


process 
discovered a 


ently 
in quite different fields. 
is that I did not push that technique farthe: 
for I believe it will lead the way to better 
theorizing and better procedures. 

One problem that bothered us in the 
early days and which after 40 years has still 
received inadequate attention lies in the 
area connoted by the term “volitional fac- 
tors.” Our question was phrased: How 
can we assess and tap the drives that ani- 
We eave 
industriousness, en- 
An in 


direct approach io the problem has been 


mate people in vocational life? 
them such as 


thusiasm, reliability, persistence. 


names 


made through “per- 
sonality inventories,” but I think you will 


the development of 


agree that we haven't progressed very far. 
Again, perhaps we should abandon struc- 
tural search for psychical en- 
tities to be matched with pre- 
sumably demanding them—but rather help 
the individual see what types of behavior 
are appropriate in a vocation he considers, 
and develop the necessary habit patterns 


terms—not 


vocations 


Industry: The Prime Research Area 


In reproducing the flavor of the early 
days, I should turn from vocational 
guidance and introduce what we called vo 
Here we focused not on 


now 


cational selection. 
helping the individual choose a vocation but 
The move- 
Taylor, 


on selecting a worker for a job. 
ment stemmed from the efforts of 
Gantt, Emerson, and Gilbreth who, about 
1910, proclaimed that to obtain maximum 
production you must place the right man 
in each job. The psychologist was asked 
not only to provide selection methods but 
also to assist in determining the psychologi 
cal components of the job. For some years 
I faithfully attended the meetings of the 
management association and learned a good 
deal From 


from the “efficiency experts.” 


* The scientific compilation of ve 
as a method used in vocational 


Coll. Rec., S pt., 1926, 50-57. 


1915 to 1925 I courses in industrial 
psychology in the 


The 


University 


gave 
Schools of 
Chicago 

and much of my re 

that field. Having acce 

a nurnaber of industrial plants such as R. R 
Donnelley & Sons, Eli Lilly, and Link Belt 
I made many studies of work operations as 
several other psychologists, Link, 
This trend was accelerated by 


f 


Business 0 
India 


search 


University of ind 


centered on 


notably 
were doing. 
the establishment in 1915 of the Division of 
Applied Psychology at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the Research Bureau fo 
Retail Training at Pittsburgh, by the 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization Insti 
1954 by the 
creation of the Occupational Research Pro 
gram of the U. S. 
Industry has always been my favorite milieu 
for research; I think it is more fertile ground 
than any other for the achievement of our 


tute, and it was climaxed in 


Employment Servic 


aims. 

In tracing the efforts 
we call vocational psychology, I should re 
mark that in the beginning we were obliged 
to defy convention. When I joined the 
APA 40 years ago it consisted of fewer than 
They were intellectual aris 
any 
they 


to establish what 


300 members. 
tocrats who tended to look askance at 
deviation from science. ‘True, 
regarded with tolerance a few members who 
were founding the branch called educa- 
tional psychology, but other deviations were 
regarded as slightly suspect. In 1921 the 
National Vocational Guidance Ass 
contained only two_ psychologists 
myself—Helen Woolley, research 
gist in the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati, 
and Mabel Fernald, who was interested it 


pure 


ciation 
be side s 


psy cholo 


feeble-mindedness. 

Fortunately, we had some powerful allies 
among Old Guard 
Angell, my patron saint, Jastrow, Cattell, 
and Thorndike. The latter two placed the 
stamp ol approv il on vocational psych logy 
by leading in the organization of Psy 
chological Corporation in 1921. ther 

Jow l of 
on which |] 


Book 


was the o1 


the members of the 


help was the founding of 
Appl ed Psyc holo 7y in \' 
Porter 


did 


owne d it 


the 


editorial jobs when and 


Another influence 
1919 of the Scott ( 


2anization in yNpany, 





the first of the psychological consulting 
firms which now dot the landscape. Power- 
ful impetus came from the action of the 
U. S. Army which in 1917 asked Yerkes to 
organize a corps of psychologists to apply 
psychological techniques in the Army. 
Most of these were young men who, after 
this experience, swelled the ranks of psy- 
chologists who were informed about and 
skilled in vocational psychology. (I was 
not of their number for I was serving on 
the front with the Railway Artillery Bri- 
gade.) So well did these Army psycholo- 
gists fulfill their mission that the govern- 
ment was convinced of the value of applied 
psychology, and in 1924 it employed the 
first psychologist in any agency of the civil 
government—L. J. O’Rourke in Civil Serv- 
ice. 


The Most Fruitful Associations 


Since this is a personal narrative I should 
say something about the experiences that 
contributed most to my professional de- 
velopment. My interest in the industrial 
field resulted from the fact that I was prac- 
tically reared in a furniture factory where 


I performed tasks ranging from making 
crates and sanding chair-rails to being secre- 


tary of the company. Then there were the 
eminent psychologists with whom I was 
privileged to study and work. I spent 
three years with Miner and Woodrow at 
Minnesota, the last year as assistant, and 
six years in close association with Angell, 
Carr, and Judd at Chicago, first as teaching 
fellow, then as instructor. It was Angell 
who piloted me through the doctorate and 
remained thereafter a source of encourage- 
ment and inspiration. Judd (Wundt’s fa- 
vorite American pupil) was not directly re- 
sponsible for my welfare, but he was equally 
friendly and gave me much assistance. One 
day I timidly showed him the manuscript of 
a book I had written on Methods of Study; 
he recommended it to Lippincott’s who ac- 
cepted it solely on his endorsement. It sold 
100,000 copies and made future books easy 
to market. 

In 1919, after the war, I was invited to 
Indiana University as _ full professor. 
Though seated in the Department of Psy- 
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chology, I was expected to develop courses 
in the newly established School of Business, 
which accounts for much research and pub- 
lication on the psychology of marketing. At 
Indiana I enjoyed close friendship with Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, psychologist turned presi- 
dent, who in 1897 made the first venture 
into vocational psychology with his classic 
study of the process of learning the tele- 
graphic language. 

The Years at Columbia 

The final 26 years of my academic life 
were spent at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. My assignment was to organize 
the first complete sequence for training 
graduate students in vocational guidance 
and personnel work. Throughout this en- 
gagement I was given free rein. I can never 
adequately express my appreciation of the 
whole-hearted support given by the admin- 
istration, the intimate friendly services per- 
formed by Edward L. Thorndike, and the 
comradeship with the members of the De- 
partment of Psychology of the university 
where Poffenberger was similarly carrying 
on research in industrial psychology. The 
venture was highly successful. The curricu- 
lum I organized was adopted by other insti- 
tutions as time went on. Certification stand- 
ards along these lines were set up in various 
states and by various bodies. 

A particular source of gratification is the 
eminent graduates who have carried the 
principles and techniques of vocational 
guidance over the earth, such as: Dr. 
Chung and Dr. Ho who carried the banner 
in China until they were ousted by the Com- 
munists; Dr. Ahmed who was sent by the 
Egyptian government to prepare himself to 
organize vocational guidance in that coun- 
try; Dr. Mehta and Mr. Haldipur of India, 
the former occupying a key post in the Min- 
istry of Education and the latter serving as 
director of personnel for the police force of 
the Province of Bombay; Chris Jorgenson 
of Australia; Dean Gueits of the University 
of Puerto Rico who, after he was trained, 
sent dozens of students to Columbia. We 
trained a large corps of counselors for Nova 
Scotia. We point with pride to the record 
of Ann Tanneyhill who for years has di- 
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rected the vocational guidance activities of 
the National Urban League. Directors of 
counselor training centers are numerous, 
such as Henry McDaniel who from his post 
at Stanford University exerts an influence 
over the West Coast and currently the 
Philippines; Roy Anderson in the Southern 
area at North Carolina State College; Clar- 
ence Failor at Colorado; Mitchell Dreese in 
the nation’s capitol at George Washington 
University; and directors of guidance serv- 
ices in school systems throughout the coun- 
try. 

A new and popular movement inevitably 
requires public relations work, hence I re- 
ceived many calls for consultation service 
from business firms, government agencies, 
social agencies, and radio stations. I in- 
augurated the guidance pro- 
grams maintained for years by the American 
School of the Air. For two years I had a 
weekly program on NBC entitled “On Your 
Job.” I made the first educational talking 


vocational 


picture and followed it up with two other 


pictures. I even confess to having served as 
consultant to a number of popular writers, 
among them Walter Pitkin, Dale Carnegie, 
and Alfred Kinsey. (To the latter I lent a 
hand when he wrote his first book on gen- 
eral biology.) The most satisfying of my 
extracurricular activities were my six-year 
association with the National Occupational 
Conference (a Carnegie Corporation proj- 
ect), and the editing for 14 years of Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Journal. 
These chores were not deviations from my 
main objective; they served to interpret our 
aims, to win wider support, and to enrich 
my experience. 

I spent one sabbatical in Europe and 
made another shorter trip consolidating 
professional connections with leaders in our 
field. I was a member of the International 
Conference on Psychotechnique and went to 
Moscow to participate in one of its most 
notable meetings. On two trips to Mexico 
I served as consultant to the Ministry of 
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Education and trained several Mexican 
counselors at Columbia. 

I have now ended my recital of a Pilgrim 
Progress which began when I attended my 
first meeting of the APA in Minneapolis in 
1910. In the light of the 47 years that have 
passed over my head, perhaps you ask what 
suggestions I might give a young man who is 
beginning a career in our field. I am reluc 
tant to give a prescription. Speaking non- 
directively, however, I suggest that if one is 
going to engage in a branch of psychology it 
would seem necessary first to secure sound 
training in the theory and methodology of 
the basic science. A continuous program ol 
research helps one progress at maximum 
speed. A factor of supreme importance is 
association with international 


standing. 


scientists of 


For the Future 


With respect to future developments | 
should hope to see in our professional field, 
I have made specific comments in this mem- 
oir. In sum I might suggest less preoccu- 
pation with vaporous and elusive “com 
ponents of mind” and more study of voca 
tional behavior—actual work operations and 
the steps that are taken by persons who make 
successful adjustments. I am particularly 
hopeful of the results to be obtained from 
the Career Pattern Study being prosecuted 
by my successor at Columbia, Donald Su 
per. It is a study of biographies-in-the-mak- 
ing. The longitudinal and cross-sectional 
recording of influences that play on each 
individual through many years will permit 
the investigators to establish relations be 
tween various types of influence and modes 
of subsequent achievement. If you of the 
present generation will concentrate on such 
realities, you will end your careers not with 
a tale of frustrating struggles such as a 
companied our pioneer efforts, but with a 
record of accomplishment far beyond that 
dreamed of 47 years ago. 





THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS: 
A Study in Perceived Motives 


ORLO STRUNK, JR. 


| r IS CLEAR that occupations have a signifi- 
cant place in the life of individuals and 
that psychological factors play an important 
part in choice of occupation or profession 
(4, 5]. Though several studies have ap- 
peared in regard to motivational aspects ol 
professional choice, religious work has re- 
ceived relatively scant attention. The pres- 
ent study is an attempt to determine some 
of the salient motives reported by Protestant 
ministerial students relative to their choice 
of full-time religious work. 

The subjects consisted of 76 first-year 
theological students, 62 males and 14 fe- 
males. The mean age of the students was 
24.9 years, with a range of 21 to 41 years 
An attempt was made to discover length of 
time definitely interested in the ministry; 
t.e., the actual number of years since the 
decision to enter full-time religious work 
was made. This group mean was 4.6 years. 
A large majority of the students were 
Methodist. 


Procedure 


As a first assignment in an introductory 
course the students were instructed to write 
an autobiographical sketch on the theme, 
“Motives for Entering the Ministry.” Con- 
tent analysis of the autobiographies re- 
vealed the presence of 12 frequently occur- 
ring motives. It was possible to express 
these motives in statement form, many of 
which were taken directly from the autobi- 
ographies. Categorization follows: 

1. A minister is respected, has personal 


prestige, and is a leader. (Prestige) 
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2. I was called by God. (Call) 

3. My parents urged me to become a 
minister. (Parental Influence) 

1. I wanted to serve the needs of other 
people and to help them in their troubles. 
(Altruism) 

5. I was interested in the things that 
ministers do. (Interest) 

6. I wished to express my natural apti- 
tude for the ministry. (Aptitude) 

7. I wanted to learn about and under- 
stand religious matters. (Curiosity) 

8. The ministry is a reasonably secure 
profession. (Security) 

9. A successful minister usually has a 
steady financial income. (Monetary Gain) 

10. I wanted to make the world a better 
(Reform) 


place in which to live. 
job is 


ll. A minister’s 
(Glamour) 

12. I was anxious and fearful and _ be- 
lieved the ministry would help solve my 
(Emotional Inade- 


glamorous. 


emotional problems. 
quacy) 

Six weeks after analysis of the autobiogra- 
phies these statements, minus the statement 
categories, were distributed to the same 76 
first-year theological students with the fol- 
lowing instructions: 


Below is a list of 12 possible reasons why stu- 
dents enter the ministry. We would appreciate it 
if you would examine this list and place a (1) in 
front of the reason you believe the most impor- 
tant one as far as your own motives for entering 
the ministry were concerned. Place a (2) before 
the second most important reason and continue 
is a (12) before the least important 


until there 


reason. 


The subjects were also informed that if 
a listed motive had not appeared in their 
psychological field at the time of their de- 
to enter the ministry, they should 
to the way in which they 


cision 
rank according 
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think the motives would have played a part 
if they had been present. It was also sug- 
gested that if any student could think of a 
pertinent motive other than those obtained 
from the content analysis of the autobiog- 
raphies, he could list it at the bottom of the 
paper. Only one student found it neces- 
sary to add an additional statement. 

Internal evidence of the autobiographies 
had indicated that not a few students felt 
that their motivation for entering the min- 
istry was radically different from their con- 
temporary motivation. In light of this 
tendency, the students were also asked to 
make a second ranking according to present 
motives for continuing in the ministry. 
The “entering motive rating” and the “pres- 
ent motive rating” were done at the same 
session and on the same paper. 


Results 


The results of these rankings may be 
found in TaBLe I. 

It is important to note that we do not 
actually know the motives leading to a de- 
cision to enter religious work. Rather, we 


are obtaining a ranking of motives as per- 
ceived by the students at a point in time 


after actual decision-making. In view of 
this phenomenological orientation we may 
note some rather global tendencies. 


TABLE 1 


Rankings of 12 Statements of 76 Theological 
Students 





Statement Ranking of Ranking of 


Category Entering Motives Present Motives 


Altruism l 
Call 2 
Reform 3 
Interest 
Curiosity 
Aptitude 
Prestige 
Security 
Emotional 
Inadequacy 
Parental 
Influence 
Monetary Gain 
Glamour 
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Of the 76 students, 62 (81.58 per cent) 
placed “Altruism” as either a first, second, 
or third choice; and 50 students (65.79 per 
cent) indicated “Call” as a first, second, or 
third choice. This high agreement among 
the students is also indicated by a Kendall 
coefhcient of concordance (W) of 0.561 (p. 
<0.001) [6]. 

The ranking of motives by the group, 
expressed in terms of the order of the vari- 
ous sums of ranks [2], points up the im- 
portance of the more idealistic motives in 
the psychological field of the religious 
worker. The first three motives are 
cially significant in that they represent tra- 
ditional reasons for entering the Christian 
ministry; 7.e., serving the needs of people 
(Altruism), being called by God (Call), and 
desire to make the world a better place in 
which to live (Reform), have been tradi 
tional and stable responses given by the 
Protestant clergy and the Church for genera 
tions. The more “self-centered” 
such as monetary gain and glamour, appear 
low on the motivational scale. 

It must, of course, be appreciated that 
the students were asked to recall entering 
motives. It is obvious that ranking entering 
motives four years or more after decision to 
enter a profession introduces memory errors, 
and, too, present motivation would tend to 
color these memories. However, the second 
ranking, having to do with present motives, 
reinforces the trend manifested in the first 
ranking. The important point is that the 
same trend is obviously quite similar in 
both rankings. It appears rather clear that 
the perceived motives—especially those at 
the extreme top—are considered highly im 
portant by the professional religious worker. 
It also seems rather obvious from this 
limited sample that the so-called altruistic 
and idealistic motives play a more salient 
part in choosing religious work as a pro- 
fession than in the case of the “non-service”’ 
professions, as, for example, engineering 


[7]. 


espe- 


motives, 


Discussion 


motives of ministerial 
interesting as- 


Meadow [3] 


The perceived 
candidates point up some 
pects of occupational choice. 
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has shown that the study of vocational 
choice must take into account psychological, 
economic, and social factors. This becomes 
especially evident in the present study 
where social service and a theistic concept 
seem to occupy a salient place in the psycho- 
logical field of the individual. Another 
interesting point is that religious workers 
often perceive motivational aspects in terms 
of “call,” a concept rarely found in con- 
temporary literature on vocational choice 
and one requiring consideration by the re- 
searcher. 

Though it is impossible to consider the 
two rankings as actually showing differences 
in entering and present motives, it is inter- 
esting to speculate as to the obvious per- 
sistence of foremost motives. It would ap- 
pear that though motives may 
change slightly over the years, those motives 
considered highly significant by the student 
remain stable. 

The one rather obvious shift in rank, that 
of monetary gain from eleventh to ninth, 
has interesting implications. Could it be 
that during the early stages of choice the 
idealistic motives are so strong that mone- 
tary gain is completely unimportant but 
that as one becomes oriented to the reality 
of the profession monetary gain assumes a 
more important status? 

In the past we have been concerned over 
the importance of prestige and social status 
in vocational choice [8], and have at times 
assumed that monetary gain is the salient 
criterion of success in occupations and in 
the valuation of one’s education [7]. That 
prestige, glamour, and monetary gain are 
important in occupational choice is axio- 
matic; but the altruistic, reform, and call 


“lesser i 


concepts have received relatively little at- 
tention. 

Especially significant in the present study 
is the strong suggestion that many of the 
students decided to enter religious work 
during their first year of college or before.’ 
Exactly how many of these students sought 
professional guidance in regard to entering 
the ministry is not known. One wonders, 
however, how the guidance counselor would 
perceive stated motives of an altruistic or 
even a theistic nature. The problem is 
certainly one worth investigating. 

Additional research on those professions 
which may retain a “call” concept seems 
appropriate, as does investigation of “serv- 
ice-centered” occupations. 


[his assumption is made in light of the 4.6 years 
since entering the ministry. All theological students 
are required to have a bachelor’s degree before en- 
tering theological school. Since the students in this 
study were first-year students, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the decision to enter religious work 
was made early in college, especially in view of the 
age mean of 24.9 years. This assumption is also sup- 
ported by autobiographical evidence. 
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Effectiveness of High School Guidance Services 


SANTO J. CARAVELLO 


| Vester FOLLOW-UP studies of former 
secondary school pupils have some- 
times been concerned with the evaluation 
of counseling programs, there is little perti- 
nent research on the evaluation of different 
types of counseling services. Very few if 
any of the earlier investigations have dealt 
with the relative effectiveness of counseling 
by various types of guidance personnel. 
Differential counseling, as defined here, in- 
cludes the different kinds or types of coun- 
seling given by teachers, teacher-counselors, 
homeroom teachers, counselors, and guid- 
ance specialists. 


Evaluations of Differential Counseling 


Sachs [3] evaluated two programs of 
group guidance, one operating under a 
homeroom plan and the other under a 
guidance-teacher plan of organization. She 
found that the homeroom groups tended to 
emphasize areas classifiable under personal 
and social adjustment, while the group 
guidance classes taught by teacher-coun- 
selors gave relatively greater empl isis to 
areas concerned with life planning. Home- 
room teachers, with their lower pupil- 
teacher ratio, possessed more information 
about pupils and had established better 
relationships with them than had teacher- 
counselors. 

The homeroom plan in a high school was 
replaced by teacher-counselors and Froeh- 
lich [J] made a five-year follow-up study of 
the new plan. The reorganized program 
replaced a loosely organized system of home- 
rooms. Twelve classroom teachers were 
selected to serve as counselors and each was 
assigned 100 pupils for whom he had full 
responsibility in guidance services. The 
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program was headed by a part-time direc 
tor of guidance who did no actual counsel 
ing, but who spent most of his time con- 
ducting an in-service training program. 
Froehlich found there 
each plan. The following weaknesses wer 
noted in the teacher-counselor plan: 

1. The ratio of 100 pupils for each coun 
selor was too high. It appears that a load 
of not more than 50 pupils would enable 
a counselor to become well acquainted with 
his pupils. 

2. The plan should not rely on individual 
interviews only. 

3. The responsibilities of the classroom 
teacher must be clearly defined. 

The ideal program was believed to lie 
between the homeroom and teacher-coun- 
selor plan. The teacher-counselor plan ap 
peared to be flexible enough to overcome 
its weaknesses. It will be noted here that 
a comparison was made between two types 
of counseling by teachers rather than com 
paring a teacher-counselor with a guidance 
specialist. 

Humphrey [2] compared the counseling 
results for four groups: (A) freshmen ad 
vised by faculty counselors, (B) those ad 
vised by trained counselors, (C) those ad- 
vised by both, and (D) freshmen with no 
counselors. Group B was found to be 
better oriented to university life than group 
A, especially in terms of social adjustment 
as measured by activity and recreational 
participation, and in terms of educational 
and vocational guidance with respect to 
study habits, proper choice of courses, per- 
sonality traits affecting occupational suc 
cess, and grades. Humphrey found that 
having received high school counseling did 
not differentiate the groups. She concluded 
that the faculty counseling and the clinical 
counseling programs complemented each 


Was solic good in 
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other. The four groups, however, em- 
phasized the insufficiency of counseling as- 
sistance from counselors and instructors. 

Triggs and Bigelow [#4] studied the re- 
sponses of student nurses to counseling and 
discovered that the girls consulted fellow 
students more often than they consulted 
teachers or counselors. The help received 
from faculty and counselors, however, was 
reported to be of greater value than the 
advice of friends. The students stated that 
the aid they received from counselors and 
instructors was not as complete as they de- 
sired. 

Despite some comparisons between home- 
room teacher and teacher-counselor plans 
in high school, and faculty counselors ver- 
sus trained counselors in college, no study 
has yet compared counseling by teacher- 
counselors with that of guidance specialists 
on the secondary level. Previous research, 
then, points up the vital need for more in- 
vestigations on the relative merits and effec- 
tiveness of the different kinds of counseling 
programs found in our high schools. The 
following is a report of such a study. 


Teacher-Counselor Versus Guidance 
Specialist 


The effects on high school students of 
counseling by a teacher-counselor over a 
period of one year and of counseling by a 
guidance specialist over a three-year period 
are compared in this study. The teacher- 
counselor was a member of a Wisconsin 
high school staff. Although he had the 
usual teaching responsibilities for counsel- 
ing pupils, his primary function was that 
of classroom instruction. The guidance 
specialist was not a member of the school 
staff and his only function was that of 
counseling. 


The Subjects in the Study 


The subjects were 300 high school stu- 
dents who comprised the total enrollment 
of three senior classes in a typical Wiscon- 
All the members of the 
senior classes of 1949 and 1950 were selected 


sin high school. 


as control groups. The members of the 
1951 senior class were randomly and equally 


524 


divided into a third control group and an 
experimental group. The control groups 
were counseled only by a teacher-counselor 
during the senior year. ‘The members ol 
the experimental group, who received simi- 
lar counseling, were also counseled by a 
guidance specialist over a three-year period. 

Written reports from all 300 students 
regarding their post-high school activities 
were obtained one year after graduation. 
he vocational and educational perform 
ances of all the subjects were appraised in 
terms of: (1) the kind of jobs held, (2) the 
type of occupation chosen, (3) the type of 
post-school training pursued, (4) the period 
during which vocational goals were selected, 
and (5) the extent to which they thought 
their performances were influenced by high 
school training and counseling. 


Differences Between Experimental and 
Control Groups 


The differences between the experimental 
group and the control groups with respect 
to the number of graduates employed one 
year after high school were insignificant. 
A greater proportion of the students in the 
experimental group were continuing thei 
education beyond high school either on a 
full or part-time basis at colleges, uni 
versities, and special schools, or were plan- 
ning to secure more educational and voca- 
tional training. 

A comparison of control and experi- 
mental groups revealed that a greater per 
cent of the experimental group had: (1) 
made specific vocational choices, (2) desig- 
nated the last three years of high school as 
the period during which they had chosen 
their future occupations. 

The following differences were also re- 
vealed: 

1. Thirty-one per cent of the students 
in the experimental group declared that 
the guidance specialist was most helpful in 
the planning of their school programs. Less 
than 10 per cent in each of the control and 
experimental groups said that the teacher- 
counselor was the most helpful. 

2. Almost three-fourths of the experi- 
mental group indicated that the guidance 
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specialist was most helpful in explaining 
results of special guidance tests. Only four 
per cent of this group indicated that the 
teacher-counselor was most helpful. 

3. Nearly one-half of the experimental 
group declared that the guidance specialist 
was most helpful in choosing post-high 
school employment. Only four per cent of 
this group favored the teacher-counselor. 

4. More than one-half of the experimen- 
tal group stated that the guidance special- 
ist was most helpful in planning for training 
after graduation. None of the members of 
this group indicated that the teacher-coun- 
selor was helpful in this phase of guidance. 

5. One-fourth of the experimental group 
indicated that they received help from the 
specialist with their personal 
problems. None of the members of this 
group stated that the teacher-counselor was 
helpful with such problems. 


euidance 


Implications 


The evidence suggests that the counsel 


ing of high school students by a guidance 


specialist, or full-time counselor, during 
the senior high school years might produce 
the following results: 
1. More high 
continue training beyond high school 
2. More students make decis 


about their vocational goals earlier in tl 


school eraduat s would 


would 


high school careers. 

The findings generally 
cate that trained and experienced guidan 
sufiicient time for 
counseling could meet more effectively the 


high 


appear to indi 
Il 


spe cialists who have 


basic guidance needs of school stu 


dents. 
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GUIDANCE SERIES TELEVISED 


The Student Personnel Service of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, New 
York, recently completed its 20th production of a year-long television series 
for the guidance of teen-agers. The program, entitled “Insight for Youth,” 


is directed to the needs and problems of teen-agers in the Metropolitan 
Long Island area and is based on the new group guidance book intended 


for junior and senior students, /t’s Your Life. 


Seen each Sunday morning 


at 9:15 a.m. on WRCA-TV, the programs feature career information, 


personality development, problem solving, building social skills, college 


planning, and military service. 
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SYMPOSIUM: The Counselor and His Religion 


...... + EDWARD J. DURNALL, JR. 
_ JAMES F. MOYNIHAN, S.J. 


I, ooo a ee ec 


: Pastoral Counseling.......... 


Psychology, Religion, and Values for the Counselor 


Ne ONE CAN doubt that the United 
States is undergoing a religious revival 
reminiscent of the days of Billy Sunday. 
New churches are formed almost daily 
while established churches continue to ex- 
pand their facilities and enlarge their con- 
gregations. Church attendance is at an 
all-time high. Our pledge of allegiance 
now includes the phrase “under God” and 
presidential cabinet meetings are opened 
with prayer. Radio and television bom- 
bard us with pleas to go to church on Sun- 
day while the “Hit Parade” continues to 
feature songs with religious themes. Theo- 
logians are engaged in heated controversy 
concerning the validity of their particular 
creeds and popular magazines run feature 
articles on the history and philosophy of 
religious sects. The voice of Mencken has 
been stilled. In the midst of this seeming 
universal concern for religion and religious 
values, a bit of solid soul searching on the 
part of the counselor would seem to be in 
order. What relationship should exist be- 
tween the counselor’s professional duties 
and responsibilities on one hand and his 
religious beliefs on the other? 

This question does not appear to be too 
difficult to answer for the counselor in a 
religious setting, 7.e., in churches, agencies 
supported by religious sects, and church 
and colleges. Most 


supported schools 
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counselors in such situations are spiritually 
in accord with the particular philosophy 
and dogma of the supporting church and, 
consequently, problems arising from con 
flict of values and moral standards are 
minimized. The issues are usually very 
clear and sharply defined. There is good 
and there is bad. The constitution of what 
is good and what is bad has been left in the 
hands of the theologians. The counscloi 
is primarily concerned with determining the 
applicability of a particular pronouncement 
to the situation in question. Of course, 
this is not quite as simple as it may seem on 
the surface. It should be remembered that 
there are differences of opinion concerning 
interpretations of scripture and dogma in 
most of the religious sects in the United 
States today. Nevertheless, the counselor 
in a religious atmosphere is almost in a 
bombproof shelter so far as conflicts of 
values are concerned when compared with 
the counselor in a non-religious setting. 
The counselor operating in a secular set 
ting is figuratively in the middle of the 
bull-ring with a dozen bulls intent on tear 
ing him asunder. Traditionally such coun 
selors have been accustomed to divorcing 
religion and counseling in their thoughts 
[hese two areas of experience are viewed 
as dichotomous, if they are seen very clearly 
at all. The majority of counselors hav: 
probably given little attention to the i: 
fluence of their particular religious belic! 
on their professional duties as counselors. 
Furthermore, many counselors have under- 
gone training which has emphasized the 
scientific method and pragmatism at the 
expense of religious and moral values. The 
very nature of the counselor’s educational 
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experience has diverted his attention from 
concern with other-worldliness to the cold 
realities of everyday problems on terra 
firma. Freudian psychology, psychological 
statistics with its emphasis on laws of prob- 
ability, census data, and case studies do not 
encourage perusal of St. Thomas, Martin 
Luther, or Channing. In short, the coun- 
selor’s training, while not irreligious, may 
be described as a state of religious uncon- 
sciousness. This is not to say that coun- 
selors as a group are irreligious or im- 
moral. Religion simply does not occupy 
an important part in their professional 
lives. Too little thought has been directed 
toward the question of possible conflict be- 
tween religious values and counseling. 

What counselor who has functioned in 
the area of family counseling has not come 
to the professional conclusion that the only 
logical solution to a particular marital prob 
lem is divorce? Birth control methods, 
pre-marital and extra-marital sexual prac- 
tices, child-parent relationships, dietary 
rules, violation of legal and moral codes; 
all these problems are encountered in many 
counseling situations. Is the counselor com- 
pletely free to assist or permit (depending 
upon his counseling orientation) the coun- 
selee to arrive at more than one possible 
solution to his problem? How can the 
faithful Roman Catholic counselor counte- 
nance a decision by a Roman Catholic coun 
selee that divorce rather than separation is 
the best possible solution to his particular 
Similar situations can well be 
imagined for the Protes 
tant, Jewish, or Orthodox faith. Even the 
Agnostic or Ethical Culturist is not entirely 
free from possible conflicts of values. 


difficulties? 
the counselor of 


The counselor can not escape the reality 
that he is dealing with matter which is 
highly controversial and emotionally 
loaded. That which he firmly believes to 
be good and true may be at odds with the 
solution arrived at through counseling. As 
more and more counselors accept the phi- 
losophy of client-centered therapy we may 
expect that this phenomenon will become 
even more prevalent. Must the counselor 
limit his field of operation to problems 
which do not involve moral or religious 
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the 
must he ac 


problems? If So, how does h counsel 
“whole individual’? I 


cept the schizoid solution which would find 


not, 


him believing in one way of life but at the 


same time permitting, if not actually en 


others to follow an opposing 


Must th 


religious 


couraging, 
moral and spiritualistic code? 

lack any 
believes 
finally, should he 


be amoral or 
convictions in which hi 
to be “impartial”? Or, 
indicate to the counselee the r 


counselor 
in order 


strictions to 
freedom of choice imposed by the coun 

particular beliefs and suggest to 
the counselee the possibility of seeking out 


a counselor with religious and moral con 


selor’s 


victions compatible with his own. 
fully 
this 


In order to explore more the im 


questions, svm 


plications of these 
posium on the relationship of counseling to 
religion includes discussions of thi topic as 
viewed by a pastoral counselor and a coun 


Father James F. Moyni 
interprets the sub 


seling psychologist 
han, of Boston College, 
ject from the vantage point of a pastoral 
counselor, while Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, of 
the University of Minnesota, discusses the 
relationship of religion and counseling as 
seen by Whil 
it is not held that these expressions of ideas 
represent the consensus of the individuals 


a counseling psychologist 


practicing within each of these areas of th 
counseling profession, it is believed that 
the majority of counseling psychologists and 
pastoral counselors will find herein many 
ideas which may be of value to them in 
working through their 
looks in this 
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own perceptual out 


vital area of counseling 


@- 


i 


mcreas ngly evident during 


|: HAS BECOMI 
the past decade that significant develop 
mental trends have been taking place in 
the areas of counseling and psychotherapy 
In general, the direction of this develop 
ment has been from the periphery of tools 
and techniques to a more central and sub 


stantive position involving systematic con 
ceptions of the human personality centered 
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about the dynamics of drives, attitudes, 
and values as they affect learning and 
growth. The interpenetration of various 
disciplines in the holistic approach to hu- 
man adjustment has, undoubtedly, been an 
important factor in these trends with no 
problem contributing more significantly to 
the development of theoretical models of 
personality than the central and extensive 
problem of anxiety. An important corol- 
lary of this has been an increasing recogni- 
tion on the part of all counselors of the 
role that religious values play in the moti- 
vations and adjustments of their clients. 
Such an awareness, when it is implemented 
by adequate information, provides an im- 
portant base on which a counselor builds 
his methodology as he endeavors to guide, 
teach, or clarify many of the problems of 
his clients. Without such a background it 
would seem difficult the counselor to 
enter adequately into the perceptual field 
of the client. In fact, without this back- 
ground it may become evident to the client 
that the counselor’s poorly worded or super- 
ficial responses indicate that the latter is 
over his depth and that important facets of 
a problem are being overlooked to the loss 
of the client. 

At first sight it might appear that a 
discussion of the role that religion plays in 
pastoral counseling borders on the tauto- 
logical. Yet certain considerations must be 
kept in mind if the pastor is to be a compe- 
tent counselor; considerations which in- 
volve not only his theology, but his psy- 
chology of religious counseling. Many of 
these considerations may be equally perti- 
nent to all types of counselors. 


for 


The Counselor’s Primary Function 


Supposedly, the pastoral counselor brings 
to his counseling an orientation towards 
human nature, its meaning and destiny, 
which is rooted in his theology, and this 
orientation influences the role that he plays 
as a special teacher and consultant in the 
Pastoral counseling 


counseling situation. 
primarily involves education and re-educa- 
tion, a realization of how problems may be 
solved through the means at hand in a 
given religion, be it by prayer, the sacra- 
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ments, conferences, and retreats, whereby 
a new outlook on life is reached, new moti- 
vations realized, and the basis of character 
modification through a change in will is 
developed. The primary function of the 
pastoral counselor is the care of the souls 
entrusted by ecclesiastic jurisdiction to his 
ministrations, and since this is a spiritual] 
function, the means he employs will be 
primarily spiritual: preaching, giving reli- 
gious instruction, administering the sacra- 
ments, and praying with and for his flock. 
His counseling will obviously reflect this 
orientation and therapy will be not merely 
or even primarily psychotherapy, but mor« 
accurately logotherapy [2, 4], implemented 
by psychotherapy as he helps his clients 
form or readjust their values and philosophy 
of life. This does not mean, however, that 
the pastor will or should equate counseling 
with giving advice, let alone persuasion. 
Indeed, the advances in the formal train- 
ing in counseling procedures, which is 
becoming increasingly evident in schools 
of theology, is pointing up the recognition 
that pastoral counseling is something more 
than teaching or even so-called guidance. 
Rather, it entails aiding the individual to 
work through his own problems, to gain 
self-understanding, to develop his own pru- 
dence and fortitude in meeting the prob 
lems of life that confront him on the solid 
assumption that no one can acquire these 
virtues for him. 

Whereas it has been pointed out that 
the weakness in the training of lay coun- 
selors in the past has been not so much in 
the area of skills and techniques as it has 
been in attitudes, the reverse may be true 
relative to the training of pastoral coun- 
selors. It may be also true that the focus 
on theology may cloud the important in 
fluence that the pastor’s knowledge of the 
psychology of religion plays in his counsel- 
ing. This may well be in an area where 
other counselors may profit from the data 
beginning to accumulate in this field [9]. 

Psychology, when it applies itself to re- 
ligion and religious counseling, is interested 
in those mental and states of 
awareness which the individual experiences 
when he is influenced by religious beliefs 


proc esses 
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and exercises religious practices. It at- 
tempts to learn how religion affects the 
individual consciousness. ‘This approach is 
in many respects incomplete. It tells us 
nothing of the validity of accepted beliefs 
just as a psychology of the learning proc- 
esses gives us little data on the objective 
validity of the information acquired 
through them. However, within bounds it 
is helpful in developing techniques for 
fostering religious values and building up 
religious habits. At the same time it will 
help the counselor understand that differ- 
ent mental factors may dominate the con- 
sciousness of different individuals or even 
the same individual in changing circum- 
stances and in various stages of his develop- 
ment from infancy to maturity. Such 
understanding on the part of the counselor 
will help him lead the client to better in- 
sight into those problems which are basi- 
cally religious. For among many other im- 
plications, it will caution him to proceed 
carefully with youthful clients who may be 
more interested and affected by religion 
than they care to reveal [/]. It will help 
him to see, for example, that what may ap- 
pear and is often labeled as an agnostic 
tendency in the adolescent may arise not 
from a dissatisfaction with religion per se, 
but with the manner in which it may have 
been presented; that many of the conflicts 
involving religion which are revealed in 
counseling interviews are not so much in- 
tellectual problems as they are moral prob- 
lems which have become rationalized as 
theological; that in many instances personal 
problems abate when clients are led to a 
re-discovery or better understanding of the 
religious values which were a part of the 
security of their formative years. 


The Need for Supernatural Values 


Pastoral counseling, of course, is not re- 
stricted to religious conflicts, doubts, or 
questions, although it is these as well as 
other problems which have religious over- 
tones that are the more commonly presented 
problems. At the same time, a pre-selection 
process is also operative in the type of 
clients who come to the pastoral counselor, 
although this may be less true if the coun- 
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selor is working in an academic or institu- 
tional setting. While the range of prob- 
lems, particularly in the affective area, 
which the pastoral counselor meets points 
up the need for knowledge of dynami 


psychology to implement his background in 


systematic and moral 
portant for him to keep in mind why it is 
and not 


For 


theology, it is im 
that clients come to him to psy 
chiatrists o7 psychologists. admitting 
the possibility that clients may come to 
satisfy insistent relatives or because they 
do not know where to turn 
that 40 per cent of the population take then 
personal problems first to a clergyman), they 
come primarily to the pastoral counselor 


For, while 


(it is estimated 


precisely because he is a pastor. 
the client the 
assurance, support, opportunity to clarify 
his feelings and crystallize his thinking that 
may be offered by any professional coun 
what he ex 


may be seeking same re 


selor, he is also looking for 
pects the pastor can give him, higher mo 
tives and spiritual and moral help. In 
other words, the client comes to the pas- 
toral counselor for the simple reason that 
he looks upon him as a specialist in natural 
and supernatural values. 

Does the dual role as a theologian and a 
counseling psychologist present irreconcil 
able problems to the pastoral counselor? 
Will there be a 
theological position he takes on values and 
his methodological approach in counseling? 
It would seem that this need not occur even 
though there may well arise many 
crete problem situations which test thi 
skill of the pastoral counselor not only as 
a theologian but as a counselor. For, while 
many of the techniques of modern counsel- 
ing have been employed by, if not borrowed 
from, the clergy, there may be some methods 
which have not been as enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by pastoral counselors as they have 
by lay counselors. The non-directive o1 
client-centered method with its emphasis 
on a “permissive, acceptant atmosphere” 
is a case in point [6]. The pastoral coun- 
may 


dichotomy between the 


con 


selor become anxious about certain 


expositions of this approach entailing ex- 
plicit ol the 
source of valuing lies exclusively in the 


implicit assumptions that 
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client himself unless he is convinced that 
this is not the only philosophical construct 
on which such an approach rests. On the 
other hand, he may find it not only pos- 
sible but feasible to include client-centered 
methods in his counseling techniques. 
There are pastoral counselors from all the 
theological orientations who take 
this position [3, 5]. He may take the. posi- 
tion that he can respect the individual’s 
right and ability to work out his own prob- 
lems and still maintain that there are cer- 
tain objective values founded ultimately 
in the natural law and in God. He may 
look upon client-centered therapy as a 
psychological phenomenon which can be 
fitted into a philosophical and theological 
framework which is in keeping with more 
conservative positions on value systems. 
The client-centered methods is a 


major 


use ol 


matter of technique to be debated on the 
score of effectiveness. 

The art of bringing about a truly per- 
sonal and mature decision in favor of cer- 
tain moral values which do not lie exclu- 
sively in the individual himself may some- 
times require non-directive, sometimes more 


words, we 
position 


directive counseling. In other 

can distinguish the systematic 
which the pastoral counselor may take on 
moral and religious values and the proce- 
dure he will use in aiding the client to 
find in himself the disposition necessary for 
the assumption of these same values. The 
sphere of morals is less well defined than 
the sphere of faith because the problem of 
morality is inextricably interwoven with 
human relations and involves the applica- 
tion of the virtues of justice, prudence, 
temperance, and fortitude. Counseling in 
moral matters demands that the counselor 
examine the advantages and disadvantages 
of various methods, including the client- 
centered method, to the end that the client 
may assume moral obligation for himself 
and make moral values his own. The 
pastoral counselor adapts his technique to 
the needs of the client along a continuum of 
counseling procedures. One client may 
need restraint and more direction; another 
may need to work out his problem entirely 
Even within a permissive, 


on his own. 
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acceptant atmosphere (which implies 
neither approval nor indifference) the pas- 
tor does not abandon his own values to 
function effectively as a counselor. He may, 
on the one hand, believe with Thorne that 
“few personalities are so well balanced that 
homeostatic and growth principles can be 
relied upon to produce socially acceptable 
behavior without a minimum of external 
direction or regulation” [8]. On the other 
hand, he may decide that it would be fa 
more effective to counsel a given client non 
directively than it would be to try to per- 
suade or direct him. While the pastoral 
counselor cannot permit anything which is 
contrary to the God and nature, 
what he may legitimately permit is the 
opportunity for the client to talk out any 
kind of situation or motivation which may 
have led him to contemplate such a cours 
of action. While the pastoral counselor is 
not unconcerned with what the client may 
want to do, he may find it impractical and 
unwise from the point of view of effective 
counseling to use persuasion, let alone co 
ercion. What it said here of pastoral coun 
selors is applicable to other counselors 
faced with the moral and religious problems 
of their clients [7]. 


The Ultimate Aim 


Because it endeavors to aid the individual 
in all his relationships, to self, to his fellow- 
men, and to God, pastoral counseling helps 
the individual become a better person not 
only psychologically and socially but in a 
religious sense as well. In fact, the coun- 
sclor may have to work first towards good 
psychological adjustment as a prerequisite 
for one that is genuinely religious. Just as 
the lay counselor may find that while his 
is not the duty of preaching good tidings, 
he may, nevertheless, perform many serv- 
ices which will “prepare the ways of the 
Lord and make straight his paths,” so the 
pastoral counselor may at times find that 
he will have to be satisfied with a similar 
role. The spiritual welfare of the client is 
the focal concern of the pastoral counselor 
and his methods, procedures, and referral 
will be designed to lead the client to the 
ultimate source of his security—God. 


laws ol 
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A word of caution might be given to all 
counselors whose work touches on the area 
of religious issues, although theoretically 
it should seem unnecessary in the present 
stage of counseling in which so much is 
being published on the ethics of counseling 
and the qualifications expected in the 


trained counselor, qualifications which in- 


a readiness to acknowledge limita- 
and make use of available referral 
sources. Whatever his own position on the 
matter it would be a mistake on 
the part of any counselor to minimize, let 
weaken, his client’s search for re- 
ligious values. Many clients away 
such counselors in a state of both 
resentment of which the 
Wrenn, speak- 
ing on the ethics of counseling, sounds an 
important warning: “If this profession is 
in want of anything, it is in a neglect of 
the proposition that man is spiritual as well 
as intellectual in nature; it is in a failure to 
recognize that man has a relationship to 
the Infinite as well as to other [70]. 

The recent establishment of a National 
Academy of Religion and Mental Health, 
in which psychiatrists and theologians are 
entering into a joint and concerted attack 
on the problem of mental disorders, re- 
inforces the position that all counselors 
must take relative to the role that religion 
plays in the mental health and adjustment 
of their clients. Whether we be pastoral or 
lay counselors, our counseling will be for 
the total individual if, while we are foster- 
ing self-understanding as a basis for wise 
decisions, imparting adequate information 
for mature judgments, or 
encouraging an expansion of awareness 
as a condition leading to more constructive 
methods of dealing with anxieties, we do 
not neglect the spiritual needs of the per 
sonality which are only satisfied by mature 
choices of ethical and religious values, and 
an earnest pursuit of a plan of life which 
will lead the individual to self-realization.- 
James F. Moyniman, S.]. 
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alone 
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T« POSTULATE of this paper is that re 
ligion and psychology complement each 
other. Psychology contributes to an under- 
standing of the nature of self and of one’s 
relationships with others, religion to an 
understanding of meaning and purpose in 
life, and the significance of these same re 
Both may 
[heir purposes are parallel 
The 


ma 


lationships. contribute to more 
effective living. 
and supporting, not 
psychologist conceives of 
turity as including 
as a development beyond infantile Narciss 
The reli 
gious counselor speaks of one’s concern fon 
others as an extension of the love of God 
for us. One pragmatic 
sense with social development which con 
tributes to personality integration, the other 
with purposeful concern for those who art 
brothers in the family of man. The per 
sonality goal for the client of each 
much in common with the other. 
Psychology (in its therapeutic sense) can 


antagonistic. 
emotional 


an awareness of others, 


ism toward social perceptivity. 


is concerned in a 


has 


be more effective if it considers the place of 
religious values and relationships in a client 
since these attitudes and values are as real as 
are aptitudes and skills. They cannot be 
disregarded. Beyond this, to be sure, psy 
chology can meet some human needs that 
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An understand 
different 


cannot be met by religion. 
ing of self involves, perhaps, a 
discipline than an understanding of life 
A counselor! uses his particular psychologi- 
cal knowledges and skills to help a person 
understand himself better, his life realities, 
his daily behavior, his personality poten 
tials. Upon occasion, and if he deems him- 
self competent, he deals with repressed fee! 
ings and experiences and attempts to secure 
better self-acceptance on the part of the 
resolution of inner conflicts 
This is psychology’s do- 


client, some 
and anxieties. 
main, the application of what is known 
behavior to client needs, the use of 
relationship and 

dures in a manner 
growth of the counselor’s unique personality 


may not (and this deci- 


about 
communication 
that is a normal 


proce 


out 


style. He may o1 
sion is important) go beyond this and assist 
the client in an understanding of life’s pur- 
poses and meanings, and the alternate ways 
in which one may relate oneself to the In- 


finite. 


The Counselor and Religion 


Most counselors would 
have just written about the psychological 
the counselor. But does he 
Chis ques- 


accept what I 


functions of 
have any religious functions? 
tion brings out the goose pimples on any 
counselor—including the writer! I do not 
know just what these functions are but | 
am sure that counselors can no longer act 
as though religion—the client’s and th 
counselor’s—does not exist. We are fear- 
ful of admitting religion into our proles 
sional thinking for a variety of reasons 

the emotional imbalance involved in som« 


\ counseling psychologist is a psychologist who 
has had special emphasis on counseling in his pro- 
fessional education and in his practice. The coun 
seling psychologist, as distinct from other psychol- 
ogists, is concerned primarily with developmental 
counseling, with appraisal of potentials and assets, 
with the client's understanding of and integration 
with social reality, with the various roles played by 
the client in different areas of life, with client aware- 
ness of his own dynamics and of the nature of his 
psychological defenses. And the counselor, in the 
sense used in this paper, is a person with at least 
modest psychological knowledge and sophistication 
Some recent statements on counselor and counseling 
psychologists are found in Wrenn [8], Perry [6], 
and Committee on Definition [3]. 
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religions, the seeming artificiality in others, 
the exclusive attention that has been given 
in the professional education of the coun- 
selor to the empirical and the intellectual 
with a consequent neglect of the spiritual 
and the aesthetic, the counselor’s own re¢ 
ligious insecurity or his failure to convert 
creed (belief) and cult (ritual) into con- 
duct. These threats to the 
peace of mind still do not deny the reality 
of religious problems among clients, or keep 
him from a further fear that he is neglect 
ing a resource that might be tapped in the 
interests of his client. 

Mowrer [5] clearly points up the danger 
resource be- 


counselor's 


in neglecting religion as a 
cause we have been so much under the in- 
fluence (and properly so) of objective and 
analytic psychology in the development of 
psychology as a field of study. Both ob- 
jective psychologists and analysts, writes 
Mowrer, have erred in making the mind a 
product of or a servant of the body in as 
suming that mind (or spirit) has no inde- 
pendent and autonomous function and ex- 
istence. All well with behaviorists 
and psychoanalysts who cling to this barren 
rock. Rather than to be objective and to 
study about religion or to reduce it to a 
form of psychopathology, religion might 
be considered as something having 
It is 


is not 


well 
psychological survival value. 
being studied as a resource and as having 
survived because it has developed in re- 


now 


sponse to man’s unique personality needs. 


It is hard for the counselor to brush aside 
the significance of this resource when he 
hears deeply serious and influential psy 
chiatrists of the National Academy of Re- 
ligion and Mental Health [/] making such 
statements as these: “What a man believes 
is a factor in his emotional health. The 
problems of mental illness include the dis- 
organization of an individual's philosophy 
of life. It concerns the sufferer’s attitude 
toward the world and other people. 
Religion has always, in many times and 
many places, played its part in healing. 
The values of mankind are 
spiritual.” 

Or these: “The Academy does not advo- 
cate psychiatric treatment by the ministry, 


ultimate 
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or religious instruction by psychiatrists. It 
seeks to discover and make known, for the 
benefit of the people and the prolessions, 
the psychiatric and religious resources now 
available and usable in developing healthy 


emotional mental 


attitudes, in preventing 
illness, and in healing.’ 

The counselor does not need to know the 
concern of the psychiatrist about religion or 
to have authority invoked, however, to be 
convinced. All that he needs is a little re 
flection on the place of religion in the 
thoughts and feelings of people, its incalcul- 
able potential for societal welfare, the need 
among young people for an enduring and 
integrated value structure, a memory recall 
students have been 
ace in life, their sig 


of clients 


troubled about their | 
nificance as human beings. All he needs to 
do is to reflect upon uneasiness 
when confronted by his client with problems 


and who 


his own 


of religion. This is an uneasiness that may 
spring from his own religious immaturity 
or from his uncertainty about the appropri 
ateness of communicating what are to him 
pe rsonal certainties. 

Many of us do not know how to manage 
ourselves in counseling when the client ap 
pears to have a religious need. Can we con- 
tinue to be accepting or should we pro- 
pound our faith? Can we be empathic and 
nonjudgmental and still keep faith with ou 
faith? Arbuckle [2] deals sympathetically 
with this problem in his discussion of those 
who conside1 
as antagonistic to religious counseling which 
should be “God-centered.” He writes that 
“self-centered” and 


“client-centered” counseling 


“client-centered” is not 
that whether one is troubled about religious 
counseling in this sense depends upon both 
one’s concept of God and one’s concept of 
the process of counseling. 


2 The officers and advisory council of The National 
Academy of Religion and Mental Health includes 
such psychiatrists and psychologists as Kenneth | 
Appel, Edward J. Humphreys, Otto Klineberg, 
Charles A. Curran, Francis Braceland (President, 
American Psychiatric Association), Arthur Noyes 
Past-President, APA), William C. Menninger (Past- 
President, APA), and such theologians as Paul J 
Tillich and Albert C. Outler. In July, 1957, the 
Academy dropped the word “National” from its title 
to permit it to develop its influence beyond our 
national borders. It is now simply The Academy of 
Religion and Mental Health 
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nay a counselor do about religion 


These thu oS al 


What 

his own and others? 
1. Study th 

] 


tive and negative, in personality devel 


least 


significance ol rel n, posi 


ment. 


2. Be prepared, by thought in; 


deal with religious problems as permissively 
and thoughtfully as he would othe: 


client 


any 
emotion-laden experience of th 


marriage relations, parental relations, sex 


ual experiences and fears, repressed guilt, 
shyly expressed hopes and drea 
3. Clarify his own religious experi 


will not 


nce so 


that immaturity and contusion here 


act as an interference in the counseling re 


lationship. 


Values, Ethics, and Religion 


becomes 


As “life in these United States 
more complex and our relation to the other 
parts of the world more intimate, the need 


for meanings and purposes becomes mor 
urgent, the carefully con 
sidered value system becomes a requirement 


possession ol a 


A clinical psychologist’s discussion of the re 
lation of values to mental health, involving 
the phenomenon of “value lag,” is found in 
a recent article by 


cerned with the 


Korner [4]. * is con 


with wh thi 


with 


reluctance 


social scientist in the past has de ilt 
values, speaks of the matrix of values within 
which the adjustment mechanisms function 


to protect the ego from value conflict and 
between 
The 


his “‘ar 


value lag, touches on the differen 


short-term values and stable values. 


discussion is well worth reading 


teriosclerotic” and “super ego deadwood” 


values must be read to be appreciated) but 


I am here concerned with Korner’s stab] 


“relatively 
relation to religion. 


immutable,” values and 


Several years ago I attempted to point up 
the central ethical conflict with which coun 
selors are often confronted, loyalty to the 
integrity of the counselor-counselee relation 
ship versus loyalty to society and to the in 
stitution of society for which one may work 
the integrity of the individual or the in 
Do I keep faith with 
| 


VOSS 


The 


tegrity of the state? 
the confidence of my client, or tell my 
know? 


what he is demanding to 





adopted code of ethics of the American 
Psychological Association from which | 
made my adaptation to the ethics of the 
counselor is based upon the value system ol 
our American culture. 

But such a code of ethics merely defines 
the problem, it does not solve it. When a 
person is faced with a conflict of loyalties he 
is thrown back upon his own personal val- 
ues, those convictions and beliefs of what is 
“most right,” which are in part, at least, the 
product of his religious experience. “Each 
man has his own pattern of values— (but) 
back of these personal values, which are 
sometimes pitted against those of his society, 
is another set of values. These are part of 
our great human heritage, great principles 
of truth and mercy and justice that are as 
yet, and perhaps always will be, only dimly 
understood” [7]. Systematic and dedicated 
religious thinking is the source of much of 
our mature values system and a thoughtful 
religious faith appears to the writer to be 
the best of backlog resources for a counselor 
when problems of ethics arise. 

In conclusion, allow me to comment upon 
what appears to me to be the psychological 
pertinence of many value _ statements. 
Values are the tested outcome of experience 
and have proved their pragmatic worth. 
They would necessarily be reflections of be- 
havior. But so frequently do psychologists 
eschew value considerations, that it seems de- 
sirable to point out that values do not neces- 
sarily exist in a non-psychological world. 
Some years ago I heard Dr. Kenneth 
Brown, Director of the Danforth Founda- 
tion, speak on a hierarchy of values that 
made much psychological sense. There are 
no notes of this address available to 
but three points are recalled as at the apex 
of a hierarchy of values in our culture: 
(1) Man is distinguished from all other 
creatures by his endless quest for the ul- 
timate, his never-ceasing search for the ab 
solute in truth and beauty; (2) Each hu- 
man being is to be respected for own per- 
sonal worth; (3) Living is giving, life is a 
service, growth is through giving of self not 
through withholding. These are value 
statements to be sure, but they have a prag- 
matic psychological integrity as well. 


me 
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More recently I have tried to state con- 
cisely some principles of human relations 
that I have used in both educational and 
industrial consulting work, principles that 
can be justified psychologically. As one 
reads these, they also appear to be value 
statements. In either sense they may be 
useful to the counselor as he deals with 
colleagues and family as well as with clients. 
Behavior objectives such as these are a stiff 
test of one’s psychological sophistication as 
well as of one’s religious maturity. (1) I 
shall strive to see the positive in the other 
person and praise it at least as often as I 
notice that which is to be corrected; (2) If 
I am to correct or criticize someone's action 
I must be sure that this is seen by the othe 
as a criticism of a specific behavior and not 
as a criticism of himself as a person; (3) | 
will assume that each person can see some 
reasonableness in his behavior, that there is 
meaning in it for him if not for me; (4) 
When I contribute to another person’s self- 
respect I increase his positive feelings toward 
me and his respect for me: (5) To at least 
one person, perhaps many, I am a person of 
significance, and he is affected vitally by my 
recognition of him and my good will toward 
him.—C. Gitpert WRENN* 


* C. GiLBerT WRENN is also the esteemed editor 
of the Journal of Counseling Psychology and it is a 
pleasure again to welcome him to our pages.—Ed 
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Mechanical Reasoning and Space Perception: 


Native Capacity or Experience 


LORENZO MENDICINO 


Te ARE THOSE who say that differences 
in capacity are caused by differences in 
experience rather than by inherited differ- 
ences; that it is impossible to think of special 
abilities as innate; that the early activities 
of an individual create the illusion of innate 
special abilities; that aptitudes increase with 
practice, therefore training is the factor be 
hind aptitudes. 

In direct opposition to the above views, 
there are those who say of special abilities 
that they are inborn and cannot be in- 
creased in any respect by training; that ap- 
titude is the factor behind performance, as 
contrasted with training being the factor 
behind aptitude; that if the various elements 
are not present in amount and combination 
from the beginning, no course of training 
will supply the lack; that a person’s poten- 
tialities are stable. 

Among those who have found evidence 
that certain aptitudes increase with practice 
are Blade and Watson.' In their study, the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Spatial Relations Test was given at the time 
of entrance and, after one year of engineer- 
ing study, to groups of students at Cooper 
Union College, West Point, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Control groups of 
non-engineering students were tested at 
Cooper Union and the University of Wis- 
consin. In order to measure permanence 
of changes in score, the test was also admin- 


LorENzZO MENDICINO is Director of Guidance and 
Counseling, Charleroi Public Schools, Charleroi, 
Pennsylvania. 

This article reports the essential elements of the 
writer's doctoral dissertation, done under the direc- 
tion of P. W. Hutson of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The dissertation is now on file in the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh Library 

1 Blade, M. F., & Watson, W. S. _ Increase in 
spatial visualization test scores during engineering 
study. Psychol. Monogr., Gen. & Appl., 1955, 69, 
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istered at Cooper Union at the point of 
graduation from college. 

rhe engineering groups made an averagt 
gain of nearly one sigma during the fresh 
man year, and the Cooper Union students 
retained their gain up to the time of gradua 
It should be noted that even though 
one 


tion. 
the Cooper 
sigma during the freshman year, they have 


Union students gained 


gained nothing during the following three 
The fact that the 
neering students gained only one-half sigma 
during the freshman year suggested to the 
authors that a significant proportion of the 
gain was due to instruction in engineering. 

The authors’ conclusions were that spatial! 


college years non-engi 


visualization as measured by the test is sub 
ject to noteworthy changes due to kind and 
extent of training, and that while high 
scores indicate an aptitude for engineering 
study, low scores do not necessarily indicate 
lack of aptitude. 

The writer herein wishes to present evi 
dence in support of certain specific aptitudes 
as being the driving factor behind the train 
ing as contrasted with training being the 
factor behind the aptitudes. 

Iwo well known tests, the DAT Me 
chanical Reasoning Test and the DAT 
Space Relations Test, have been selected as 
the measuring instruments for this study. 

It is a matter of utmost importance to 
those in the field of tests and measurements 
to learn whether these tests the 
strength of the capacities inherent in the 
individual’s original constitution, of 
whether they measure some kind of capacity 
which is the result of environment and ex 
perience—and therefore subject to modifi 
An experimental study involving 


disclose 


cation. 
equivalent groups, in which an experimen 
tal group exercises for one school year the 
aptitude measured and a control group 
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does not have such exercise, would lead to 
an indication as to whether the capacity 
measured is fairly stable or shows marked 
susceptibility to the influence of environ- 
ment and experience. 

Ihe tests call for the ability to understand 
and solve problems involving mechanical 
relationship and arrangements and the abil- 
ity to manipulate objects mentally by creat- 
ing a structure in one’s mind from a plan. 
rherefore, it would appear that the voca- 
tional machine shop with its related me- 
chanical drawing course, which calls for a 
knowledge and application of mechanical 
principles and space perception, would be 
a very appropriate experience in which to 
test the nature of the two tests. 


Study Hypotheses 


The study was motivated by the desire to 
study experimentally over a period of one 
school year, through the equivalent groups 
method, the extent to which certain educa- 
tional experiences, namely, those experi- 
ences connected with the 10th grade vo- 
cational machine shop curriculum, tend to 
influence achievement on standardized ap- 
titude tests of mechanical reasoning and 
space perception. It was the purpose of the 
study to determine experimentally the an- 
swers to the following questions: 

1. What part does experience in a voca- 
tional machine shop play upon achievement 
on tests of mechanical reasoning and space 
perception? Does the experience in the ma- 
chine shop alter one’s intrinsic mechanical 
aptitude, or does it furnish one with devices, 
methods, and ideas which enable him to use 
his capacity more effectively? Would it be 
fair to assume that the longer the experience 
in a vocational machine shop the greater is 
its effect on mechanical reasoning and space 
perception? 

2. Does the experience in a vocational 
machine shop have different degrees of in- 
fiuence in relationship to lesser or greater 
aptitude in mechanical reasoning and space 
perception? 

3. To what extent can it be said that me- 
chanical aptitude is a constant? Are one’s 
mechanical reasoning and space perception 
scores increased through one year’s experi- 
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ence in a 10th grade vocational machine 
shop, or are the scores held constant? Is 
mechanical aptitude something behind the 
performance—some characteristic of the 
brain or nervous system, or is the experi- 
ence behind the aptitude? 

!. To what extent can the guidance pro- 
gram use tests of mechanical aptitude and 
assume that native capacity is tested by 
them? 

A determination of the effects of experi- 
ence in a 10th grade vocational machine 


shop upon scores in mechanical reasoning 


and space perception will lead to a deter- 
mination of the constancy of the traits. If 
mechanical aptitude is a constant, within 
limits, a determination at one age has high 
predictive value for a student’s mechanical 
aptitude status at a later age, and a valid 
test of mechanical aptitude is a sound in- 
strument in a guidance program. If me- 
chanical aptitude is not a constant, within 
limits, its predictive value and its impor- 
tance to the guidance program is cor- 
respondingly decreased. 


Study Methodology 


Seven senior high vocational 
whose boys were taking the 10th grade vo- 
cational machine shop curriculum furnished 
the students for the experimental groups, 
and three senior high schools whose 10th 
grade boys were taking studies other than 
vocational furnished the students 
for the control groups. All schools are lo- 
cated in western Pennsylvania. 

The experimental factor in the study is 
the course in 10th grade vocational machine 
shop and its related mechanical drawing 
course, experienced for a period of one 
school year by the experimental groups but 
not experienced for the same period of time 
by the control groups. 

Both the experimental groups and the 
control groups were tested on the two tests 
mentioned earlier. The scores of the two 
tests were used as the basis for setting up 
two equivalent groups, that is, an experi- 
mental and a control group for the Me- 
chanical Reasoning Test, and an experi- 
mental and a control group for the Space 
Relations Test. 


schools 


courses 
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The students making up the experimental 
and control groups for the two equivalent 
groups were paired score for score. All 
paired students of the two equivalent groups 
possessed the same initial raw scores and, 
therefore, each equivalent group possessed 
the same initial mean and standard devia- 
All paired students were within a 
six-months age differential with similai 
background of experience at the start of the 
experiment. All students were 10th grade 
boys of the white race with no physical de- 
Students of the control groups were 
not experiencing work or studies after 
school hours relating to the experimental 
factor. A checklist revealed the similarity of 
the operational activities being performed 
in the various 10th grade vocational ma- 


tion. 


fects. 


chine shops. 

From the total number of students tested, 
150 pairs qualified for the experimental and 
control groups on the Mechanical Reason- 
ing Test, and 150 pairs for the experimental 
and control groups on the Space Relations 
Test. 

The two tests were administered to both 
the experimental groups and the control 
groups the first two weeks of the 1954-1955 
school year. After the experimental groups 
had been exposed to the experimental factor 

practice in the 10th grade vocational ma- 
chine shop and related mechanical drawing 
for a period of one school year—the same 
two administered to the 
groups in the last two weeks of the 
1955 school year. 

The statistical methods used in the 
were those which have been cataloged and 
detailed in many texts devoted entirely to 
such mathematical analyses. In the calculs 
tions of the means, standard deviations, and 
the coefficients of correlation, the original or 
raw scores were used. 


same 
1954- 


tests were 


stud 


Findings 

The following tables serve to answer, 
within the limits of this study, the questions 
stated earlier in this report. 

The data reveal that the number of cases 
is sufficiently large to insure the reliability 
of the results; that all initial means and 
standard deviations reveal a perfect score for 
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TABLE 1 


Statistical Data on the Scores of the Two Groups 
on the Mechanical Reasoning Test 





I xperl 
menta 


Grou] 


Number of cases 150 
Mean, initial test $4.19 
SD, initial test 11.47 
Mean, final test 
SD, final test 
Final 


au) ¢ 
9 9) 
10.88 


mean difference 


Standard error of the means, 
final tests 

Correlation between final scores 
experimental and = control 
groups) 

Standard error of the difference 

means 


between correlated 


Critical ratio 


score pairing on the initial testing; that 


considerable confidence can be placed in the 
adequacy of all final obtained means as in 
dicated by the standard errors of the final 
means; and that all coefficients of correla- 
tion are highly significant. 

The tabulated data in 
the effect of 

in a 10th gerade 


TABLE |] serve to 


establish one school year of 
exper nce 


chine shop upon achievement on tests of 


vocational ma 


mechanical reasoning. 

rhe experimental group, having received 
practice in a 10th grade vocational machine 
shop for a period of one school year, has 
increased its final mean score by 5.72 points, 
while the control group, receiving no pra¢ 
tice in the trait tested for the same pe riod ol 
time, has increased its final mean score by 
».68 points. The final mean difference is 
0.04 of one point in favor of the experi 
mental group. Since our critical 
0.07, we retain the null hypothesis that no 
real mean difference exists between our two 
groups. We conclude that the experience 
of one school year in a 10th grade vocational 
machine shop had no more effect upon 


ratio 18 


achievement on mechanical reasoning test 
scores than did the experiences of the non 
vocational curriculums. 

The data in TABLE 2 serve to establish the 


effect of one school year of experience in a 
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10th grade vocational mechanical drawing 
course upon achievement on tests of space 
perception. 


TABLE 2 


Statistical Data on the Scores of the Two Groups 
on the Space Relations Test 





Experi- 
mental Control 
Group Group 
150 150 

$3.83 33.83 
22.47 22.47 
$4.57 14.69 


24.72 23.07 


Number of cases 
Mean, initial test 
SD, initial test 
Mean, final test 
SD, final test 
Final 
Standard 


mean difference 

error of the means, 
final tests 

Correlation between final scores 
experimental and_ control 
groups) 

Standard error of the difference 

means 


between correlated 


Critical ratio 


The experimental group, having received 
practice in a 10th grade vocational mechani- 
cal drawing course for a period of one school 
year, has increased its final mean score by 
10.74 points, while the control group, re- 
ceiving no practice in the trait tested for the 
same period of time, has increased its final 
mean score by 10.86 points. The final mean 
difference is 0.12 of one point in favor of the 
control group. On the basis of the critical 
ratio of 0.10, we conclude that the experi- 
ence of one school year in a 10th grade vo 
cational mechanical drawing course had no 
more effect upon achievement on space per- 
ception test scores than did the experience 
of the non-vocational curriculums. 

Though the experimental factor, opera- 
tive for one school year, had no effect upon 
achievement on mechanical reasoning or on 
space perception test scores, we wish to 
know whether or not the experimental fac- 
tor had different degrees of influence in re- 
lationship to the top and bottom 40 per cent 
of the total distribution for each trait. 

Space does not permit a detailed analysis 
of the findings of the above inquiry. How- 
ever, on the basis of negligible final mean 
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differences and clearly insignificant critical 
ratios we find that the experimental factor 
had no more or no less influence upon the 
achievement of the top 40 per cent of the 
distribution than it did on the bottom 40 
per cent or of the total distribution of eithe 
the mechanical reasoning or space relations 
test scores. 


Conclusions 


1. The experience of one school year in 
a 10th grade vocational machine shop cur- 
riculum brings about no greater growth in 
intrinsic mechanical reasoning or space per- 
ception than does the same year of experi- 
ence in a non-vocational curriculum. It 
may be presumed that the machine shop ex- 
perience does equip one with devices, meth- 
ods, and ideas which enable him to use his 
capacity more effectively. It is an open 
question whether the prolongation of thes« 
contrasting experiences to the end of the 
12th grade would yield data which would 
alter this conclusion. 

2. It appears that if the various elements 
of mechanical aptitude are not present a 
one year training course will not supply the 
lack. This is not to say that ultimate 
achievement does not depend upon train- 
ing, for achievement arises from trained 
capacity. 

3. The control groups, not subjected to 
the experimental factor, showed an increase 
on the final testing in mechanical reasoning 
and space relations test scores equal to the 
increase of the experimental groups. This 
increase is apparently due to growth or de- 
velopment in no way attributable to train- 
ing. 

t. Since modifications, due solely upon 
the training, had not occurred during the 
course of experience, then a determination 
at one age has high predictive value for a 
student’s mechanical reasoning and space 
perception status at a later age. Therefore, 
a valid test of mechanical aptitude is a 
sound instrument in a guidance program. 

It is imperative that the guidance pro- 
gram become an intricate art grounded in 
a complex science, progressing in the direc- 
tion of certainty and away from chance. 
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THE RORSCHACH AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


SELBY G. CLARK 


A STUDY was set up in 1951 to evaluate 
the use of a multiple choice check list 
adaptation of the Rorschach technique as a 
predictor of academic success on the college 
level. The following null hypotheses were 
proposed: 

1. There * no significant improvement of 
prediction of grade point average by adding 
the use of a multiple choice group Ror- 
schach to the multiple correlation predic- 
tion of the ACE Psychological examination 
and the Co-op English Placement Test. 

2. There is no significant correlation be- 
tween the scores on a multiple choice group 
Rorschach and the grade point average. 


Back ground 


In 1945 Dr. Ruth Munroe [7] made a 
study at Sarah Lawrence College into the 
use of the Rorschach technique for the pre- 
diction of academic success. She used the 
group testing method but with an individ- 
ually scored protocol. Her results showed 
great success in the prediction of academic 
achievement which has not been equalled 
by subsequent experiments. She devised a 
check list which she used in breaking down 
each protocol into a series of elements, scor- 
ing each protocol for academic success. 

Using the group Rorschach and individ 
ual protocol scoring, Boyd McCandless 
[5, 6] in 1947 tested candidates in U. S. 
Officer Maritime Service School to see if he 
could discriminate between achievers and 
non-achievers. He concluded, “An analysis 
of the conventional Rorschach categories 
failed to demonstrate any important statis- 
tically differences, although 
trends appeared.” He used the Munroe 
Check List and found it failed to discrimi- 


significant 


Secsy G. CLarK is Chairman of the Department of 
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nate for his group, and Beck’s Z score also 
failed to make any discrimination. He did 
note that the high grade point students 
tended to use the large outline responses to 
the blots and tiny, unusual details more fi 
quently than the low grade point students 
(Klopfer and Kelly [4] also stressed the 
value of whole responses to the Rorschach 
inkblots in predicting intelligen« 

Grace Thompson in 1947 (70, //] 
istered the group Rorschach with individual 
protocols, using Beck's classification system 
(7] primarily and including Klopfer’s inani 
mate and [4]. 
Using the individual scoring of her own 
system and combining it for a multiple R 
with the Altus Measure of Verbal Aptitude, 
she achieved a multiple correlation of 0.7 
with grades achieved in beginning psychol 
She 


admin 


movement scoring 


animate 


ogy courses in Santa Barbara college 


concluded that achievers tended to concen 
trate their records into fewer responses, hav: 
fewer chromatic used shading to 
a slightly greater degree than under achiev 
ers, and were slightly more conforming. In 
Thompson, sh 


rr Spons Ss, 


correspondence with Dr. 
mentioned that while doing two similar 
studies in this area, one for her M.A. 
one for her Ph.D. at the University of Cali 
these specific items in th 


ind 


fornia, “ 
two studies did not hold up well, yet th: 
general areas of Rorschach variables did t 
a fair extent.” 

In 1950 Lee Cronbach [2, 3] of the Uni 
versity of Chicago wrote concerning a study 
done by B. S. Bloom, also at the University 
of Chicago, in which the group Rorschac! 
was tested with the individual protocol scor 
academic su 


ing as a predictor of Cess 
Bloom found that the Munroe check list did 
not correlate significantly nor was there any 
statistically significant relationship between 
any single Ron 


under-achievement and 


schach indicator. 





Greene, Osborne, and Sanders [8] in 1950 
used the Harrower, Erickson Multiple 
Choice Rorschach Test in the prediction of 
grade point average at the University of 
Georgia. They found that the Harrower- 
Erickson scoring system did not hold up for 
grade point average, but a scoring system de- 
vised by them based their testing 
group achieved a high correlation with 
grade point averages and a high multiple 
with the ACE correlated with grade point 


upon 


averages. 


Method 


Using the Harrower, Erickson Multiple 
Choice Rorschach 
ple choice Rorschach check list was devised 
based upon what appeared to be the best 
items for discrimination of academic success. 
These items were selected after correspond- 
ence with the authors of the above studies 
and were limited to items that had previ- 
ously discriminated for them. 

A. The first part of May, 1951, this mul- 
tiple choice group Rorschach was admin- 
istered to five classes of education students 
(a total of 100) at the State College of Wash- 


Test as a guide, a multi 


ington. 

B. This test consisted of ten slides of the 
Rorschach inkblots projected on a screen 
for three minutes. For each slide the stu- 
dents were required to select three re- 
sponses, one from each of three groups of 
(Each group included a “None of 
the above,” a “Nothing at all,” and a blank 
write-in item). For each response selected 
the student was also required to indicate the 
best reason why he had chosen this response. 
(Sample of first group for Inkblot One. 
There were two more similar groups.) 


items. 


Check One Answer 


1. Faces on a totem pole. 
2. A cut open cow. 


Eyes looking at me. 
None of the above. 
Nothing at all. 


Check One Answer 


__l. The outline and shape of the ob- 
ject. 


_2. The shading or texture of object. 
___5. White space. 
—_—i. Some small detail of the object. 


C. Out of this group of 100 students, 
ACE and Co-op English scores were avail- 
able for 78. 
subdivided into a normative group of 58 
upon whom the test scoring system was 
based and a control group of 22. The re- 
sults of the scoring of the control group are 
presented in Table 1. 


This group of 78 students was 


TABLE 1 





Product moment R of 0.035 between the Ror- 
schach scores and the ACE. 

Product moment R of —0.229 between the Ror- 
schach scores and the Co-op English 
Product moment R of 0.386 between the Ror- 
schach scores and the WSC cumulative grade 
point average. 

Product moment R of 0.470 between the ACE 
and the WSC cumulative grade point average. 
Product moment R of 0.657 between the ACE 
and the co-op English. 

Product moment R of 0.818 between the Co-op 
English and the WSC cumulative grade point 
average. 

Ihe multiple R between ACE, Co-op English, 
Rorschach and WSC cumulative grade 


point average was found by the Braden-Horst 


scores 


method to be 0.912. 
Ihe multiple Rorschach was significant at the 0.10 
level only. 





Revisions—1954 


In the fall of 1954 the pilot test was re- 
vised to eliminate the write-in category and 
changing the “none of the above” category 
to something not listed above. The num- 
ber of responses was cut to five including the 
above categories, based on those items 
which appeared to discriminate most effec- 
tively from an academic standpoint. 

In November, 1954, the revised test was 
administered to a control group of five 
BYU first quarter religion classes (required 
of all students in the University) consisting 
of 248 Brigham Young University freshmen 
and sophomores. This group was used to 
establish a scoring system for the test. The 
ACE scores and Purdue English scores were 
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TABLE 2 
GPA Based on BYU Fall Qtr. 1954 





moment R of —0.23 between the Ror- 


the BYU cumulative grade 


Product 


schach scores and 
point average. 
Product moment R of 0.44 between the Purdue 
English and the BYU cumulative grade point 
average. 

moment R of 0.01 between the Purdue 
and the Rorschach scores 

moment R of 0.44 between the ACE 
BYU cumulative grade point average 
0.68 between the ACE 


Product 
English 
Product 
and the 
Product moment R of 
and the Purdue English. 
moment R of 0.007 between the ACI 
and the Rorschach scores. 

The multiple R between ACE, Rorschach, Purdue 


English and BYU cumulative grades point aver- 


Product 


age was found by the Snedecor method to be 
0.56. 





available for this entire group and the cor- 
relations appear in TABLE 2. 


Revisions—1955 


In January, 1955, the revised test was ad- 
ministered to four second quarter Brigham 
Young University religion classes consisting 
of 127 freshmen and sophomores. This test 
was then scored based on the results of the 
control group. The correlations thus de- 
rived appear in TABLe 3. 


TABLE 3 
(GPA based on Fall Qtr. 1954 BYU) 








. Product moment R of 0.10 between the Ror- 

schach scores and the BYU cumulative grade 
point average. 
Product moment R of 0.39 between the ACE and 
the BYL 
Product moment R of 0.36 between the Purdue 
English and the BYU cumulative grade point 
average. 

. Product moment R of —0.G5 between the Ror- 
schach scores and the ACE. 

Product moment R of 0.18 between the Rorschach 
scores and the Purdue English. 

). Product moment R of 0.69 between the Purdue 
English and the ACE. 

. The multiple R between the ACE, Rorschach 
scores, Purdue English and the BYU cumulative 
grade point average was found by the Snedecor 


cumulative grade point average. 


method to be 0.42 
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Conclusions 


When this revised test was cross validated 


against an adequate sample of students by 


using scoring system established in the 1954 


revision, the correlations did not hold up 
and the level of significance was not equal 
to that found in the pilot study. The re 
sults of this final study tend to substantiate 
those of Bloom and fail to disprove the fol 
lowing null hypotheses. 

1. There is no significant improvement of 
prediction of grade point average by adding 
the use of a multiple choice group Ror- 
schach to the multiple correlation predic- 
tion of the ACE Psychological examination 
and the Purdue English Test. 

2. There is no significant correlation be 
tween the scores on a multiple choice group 
Rorschach and the grade point average. 
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Counseling the Off-Campus Woman Student 


RUTH NEAL 


|» THE FALL of 1954 a new position, coun 
selor to off-campus women, was created at 
the University of Florida to supplement the 
services of the established Off-Campus Hous 
ing Office, and to provide coordinating serv- 
ice between a woman off- 
campus (WOC) population, householders, 
the dean of women, and director of housing. 
Che counselor’s specific objective has been 
to determine experimentally the need for 
and acceptance of a program in the follow 
(1) interpretation of University 


fast-growing 


ing areas: 
policy to householders, and householders’ 
rental problems to students, (2) personal 
counseling for WOCs, and | integration 
of group activities. 

Initially the counselor helps women stu- 
dents locate off-campus housing accommoda- 
tions. At the beginning of the 1957-58 
year the counselor’s file of single under 
graduate women students under 35 years o! 
age included 108 town residents (excluding 
sorority members and including commut 
ers), and 185 renters. 

This last group of renters, all under- 
graduates, lived in 61 housing units, includ 
ing: 96 women in 26 apartment houses; 37 
women in 21 private homes; 37 women in 5 
rooming houses; 12 women in | cooperative; 
3 women in 2 trailers. 

Graduate women students, excluded from 
campus residence halls, have so far not been 
included in the counselor’s file due to thi 
more urgent demands of off-campus under- 
graduates. However, the counselor’s aim 
each year has been to get to know more of 
these increasingly younger graduate women, 
and many find housing with her help. 

University policy has been promoted by 


Rutn Neat is Counselor to Off-Campus Women 
at the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


yearly distribution of Women Students’ As- 
sociation regulations to householders, many 
of whom have been reluctant to hous« 
women students because of the responsibili 
ties involved. In addition, the counselor 
has found that interpretation of University 
residence hall management—including 
rental contract methods (at present 
local householders rent facilities by verbal 
agreement)—helps houscholders adopt simi- 
lar methods. Householders have been 
urged to discuss with, then post for, their 
renters mutually beneficial rules concerning 
the management of kitchen privileges, liv- 
ing rooms, bathrooms, ironing facilities, and 
telephones; also to be firm and explicit re- 
garding rental agreements, such as the ex- 
pected length of rental, rent-due dates, 
breakage and other added fees, and proper 
procedure in terminating a rental. 

The counselor’s office has become both an 
unofficial court of grievances and a sort of 
women’s exchange handling requests for 
rooms, roommates, and renters. As such, 
householders, students, and counselor aré 
beginning to share respect and confidence 
in each other’s responsibilities. 

However, a basic problem exists: 
down housing accommodations are still 
available for student rental, made attractive 
to impecunious students by low rental rates. 
For the counselor this situation implies less 
responsibility on the part of the house- 
holder, therefore less responsibility on the 
part of the woman renter, and greater inci- 
dence of many associated problems. Au- 
thority to disapprove this type of housing 
for women students may solve the problem. 

Personal counseling is to most counselors 
the heart of the matter, for the term con- 
notes a quiet room with a counselor listen- 
ing to a bewildered student. The Off 


most 


run- 
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Campus Housing Office has one room 
shared by its head, a housing inspector, a 
secretary and file clerk, in addition to the 
counselor, so that the room stirs with unre- 
lated business and the student finds herself 
listening to a bewildered counselor! 

Many talks between WOCs and counselor 
are successfully held on streets and in super- 
markets, since opportunity for WOC friend- 
ship is a matter of “catch as catch can.” 

A natural opportunity presents itself at 
the beginning of a school term when the 
counselor helps a girl secure off-campus 
housing. A scheduled office visit, arranged 
by the counselor, has been found beneficial 
for promoting further voluntary meetings. 
In addition, the counselor visits WOCs “at 
home” Mondays through Thursdays be- 
tween 4:00 and 5:30 p.m.—an hour most 
convenient for finding persons. 

Since the University provides a number 
of academic counselors and a Department 
of Clinical Services, referrals to these coun- 
seling specialists, including the dean of 
women, are numerous. The counselor's in- 
termediary job is to determine the necessity 
for referral. 

Despite the communication difficulties, 


personal counseling has been found neces 
sary, and the counselor is hopeful that more 
adequate office space can soon be provided.! 


Barriers to Group Activities 

In the area of group social activities a 
number of plans have been projected with 
not too satisfying results. The possibility 
of, or even the need for, an effective pro- 
gram—including integration with residence 
hall social programs—for a widely scattered 
WOC population has been debatable for 
the following reasons: (1) many upper di- 
vision undergraduates move from residence 
halls in order to escape organized social ob- 
ligations; (2) integration with residence hall 
social programs has been continually 
thwarted by the difficulty of communica- 
tion, added to other special factors, such as 
residence hall-favored meeting times— 


Since this article was written, the counselor's 
hopes have been realized, for she now has her own 
private office. 
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10:30 p.m. for example; (3) many transfer 
and freshman women students live off 
campus only until residence hall spaces be 
come available (their interest in WOC fel 
lowship is at best transitory); (4) town resi 
dent WOCs living with their families tend 
to be either ambitiously dedicated to soror 
ity and other prestige groups, or retiringly 
content to be homebodies working con- 
scientiously for a degree and a marriage 
with their steady sweethearts; (5) no estab- 
lished campus lounge or meeting room has 
yet been available for off-campus students. 

It is only within the category of group 
projects, sponsored by the elected officers of 
the WOC Council, that group activity needs 
have been felt and made.? 
Through WOC appeals, lockers have been 
built for WOC use in the union building. 
A newsletter, “The Off Beat,” is produced 
monthly under the direction of a WOC 
editor. As a medium for a friendly mes 
sage to isolated WOCs, it is in many cases 
the only tie that makes “belonging” vital 
In the fall of 1956 a big sister program was 
successfully initiated for entering WOCs, 
for whom a series of informal lunches were 
held at the counselor’s apartment during 
the second week of school. Later a WOC 
intramural sports team was organized and 
played weekly matches until the end of the 
semester. Town high school senior girls 
last May enjoyed a WOC-sponsored Sun 
day afternoon coffee hour in one of the 
campus residence halls, a visit complete with 
fashion show and _ tour 


progr SS 


campus-oriented 
through the women’s residence area. 

To sum up: the counselor feels 
sufficient need for this experimental pro 
gram has been established. She feels, how 
ever, that further experimental planning, 
oriented to the specific need for authorita- 
tive housing restrictions, additional office 
space for counseling, and improved methods 
of communication—including lounge space 
on campus for informal and group meetings 
—is necessary before a true degree of accept 
ance can be determined. 


that 


2? The Council is an official branch of the Women 
Students’ Association (WSA). It does not serve as 
a judicial body. Infrequent discipline cases are 
referred to a Judiciary Committee of the WSA. 
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Fellowships, Scholarships, and Assistantships For 
Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 
1958-1959 


GEORGE D. CHANGARIS 


Feo REPORT is the second in a series of an- 
nual articles on fellowships, scholarships, 
and assistantships available to graduate stu- 
dents in the fields of guidance and person- 
nel services including counseling and coun- 
seling psychology. The first article ap- 
peared in the January, 1957, issue of the 
Journal and included a table of require- 
ments for admission to guidance and per- 
sonnel graduate training which does not ap- 
pear with this article. 

Data were collected by sending question- 
naires to 232 institutions. Of those, 127 ap- 
peared in last year’s listing. The remain- 
ing 105 were mailed to previously unlisted 
institutions that appear in “Course Offer- 
ings in Guidance and Student Personnel 
Work, Summer 1957 and Academic Year 
1957--1958,” published by the U. S. Office of 
Education. A total of 180 colleges and uni- 
versities returned the questionnaire. Of 
the respondents, 143 offered financial assist- 
ance and are included in this report. 

The entries for each of the institutions 
present information on the following 
points: 

1. Name and address of institution. 

2. Application for admission to graduate 
study. The name of the official or person 
to whom application for admission is made 
appears first and in some instances is the 
same person who receives applications for 
financial assistance. 

3. Tuition. Tuition figures are given for 
the academic year unless otherwise noted. 
In some instances, tuition is given for the 
quarter when applicable or for a semester 
hour, unit, or credit. Nonresident charges 


D. CHANGARIS is Administrative Assistant 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The author is grateful to 
Miss Edith M. Peisker for her indispensable con- 
tribution toward the completion of this article. 
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are noted where this information has been 
provided. 

4. Fellowships (abbreviated as “Fel- 
lows”): When a definite number is not 
stated, the reported institution has either 
omitted this information or stated that a 
“variable” number were available. Amount 


of stipend is stated as a definite amount or 
reported as a range including the lowest and 


highest amounts. If the graduate student is 
required to work as a condition of receiv- 
ing an award, this is stated in hours per 
week. The notation that tuition and fees 
are exempt appears in each entry when the 
institution so reported. The official or per- 
son to whom an applicant should write for 
information about an award appears with 
the deadline date for receiving applica- 
tions, if supplied. Some schools stated that 
there was no definite deadline; others did 
not respond to this question. Awards are 
available to first-year students unless other- 
wise stated. 

5. Scholarships (abbreviated as “Schol- 
ars’). Same as 4 above. 

6. Assistantships (abbreviated as 
sists”). Same as 4 above. 

7. Part-time work. Only non-availability 
of part-time work on campus is noted. 

8. Degrees. When furnished, the specific 
areas of concentration are given for the 
Master of Arts or Science (“Master’s”) and 
for the Doctor of Education or Doctor of 
Philosophy (“Doctorate”). If no areas or 
fields were reported, only the degrees offered 
are included. 


““As- 
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University or, Akron, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Mable M. Riedinger. Tuition: Resident 
$20, Nonres $25/cr hr. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: 
no set pattern; apply Leslie P. Hardy, Vice-Pres, 
June |. Master's, School Counselor, School Psych. 


Apply for Admis 


AKRON, 


ALrrep University, Alfred, N. Y. 
Joseph Seidlin, Dean, Grad School, Aug 15. Tui- 
tion: $700. Scholars: 2 or more; tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dr. Seidlin, Apr 15. Assist: 2 or 
more; tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. 
Seidlin, Apr 15. Master's. 

Meadville, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Julian Ross, Dean Instruction, Sept 1. 
Tuition: $23/cr hr. Assists: 1 Grad Intern, $200 
mo, tuition, fees exempt; apply Charles W. Mc- 
Cracken, Dean Students, Apr 30. Master's, Guid, 
Counseling. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 


AMERICAN University, Tue, Washington, D. C. 
Apply for Admis: Charles K. Trueblood, Chmn, 
Dept Psych, Aug 15. Tuition: $18/cr hr. Fellows: 
4, $1,200, free tuition 2 courses, fees exempt; first- 
year students not eligible; apply Dean, Grad School, 
Mar 15. Assists: 10, $400, free tuition 4 courses, 
fees exempt; 12 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, 
Mar 15. Master's & Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLFcE, Boone, N. C. 
Apply for Admis: Herbert Wey, Dean, Grad School, 
Sept 1. Tuition: $75/quarter. Assists: 8, $600- 
$1,500, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Dir, Grad School, Sept 1. Master's, Counseling. 

ARIZONA STATE CoLiecr, Tempe, Ariz. Apply for 
Admis: Irving W. Stout, Dir, Grad Study, July 1. 
Tuition: Resident, fees only; Nonres $350 plus fees 
Fellows: Apply Robert A. Heimann. College of 
Education, Aug 1. Scholars: 2 Grad, $500, tuition, 


fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Heimann, Aug 


1. Assists: Grad student helpers, tuition, fees not 
exempt, $15/20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Heimann, Aug I. 
No part-time jobs. Master’s, Guid; Doctorate, Guid 
& Counseling 

ARKANSAS, UNIversiTy oF, Fayetteville. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, and G. A. Cole, Student 
Counseling Service, Aug 1. Tuition: Resident $150, 
Nonres $350. Assists: $600-$700, nonres tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply V. W. Adkisson, 
Dean, Grad School. Master's, Doctorate. 

ATLANTA University, Atlanta 14, Ga. Apply for 
Admis: Paul I. Clifford, Registrar, Aug 15. Tuition: 
$350. Scholars: 5, $350-$500, tuition, fees exempt; 
apply Dr. Clifford, April 15. Master’s, Guid & 
Counseling. 


BALL State Tracners Cottecr, Muncie, Ind. App/y 
for Admis: Robert Koenker, Dir, Grad Studies. 
Tuition: Resident $66/quarter, nonres $96/quarter. 
Scholars: tuition only; apply Robert Primmer, Dir 
Scholarships, Aids & Grants, Mar 1. Assists: 1, 
$1,200; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dir Counseling & Testing 
Center, Mar 1. Master’s, Doctorate, Counseling & 
Guid. 


Boston Co.iecr, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. Apply 
for Admis: Paul A. Fitzgerald, S.J., Dean, Grad 
School, Mar 1. Tuition: $700. Fellows: 1, $1,200 
$1,500, tuition, fees exempt; 6 hrs wrk; apply Rev 
Fitzgerald, Mar 15. Assists: 4, $1,100, tuition, fees 
not exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Rev Fitzgerald, Mar 
15. Master’s, Guid; Doctorate, Guid & Measure- 
ments. 
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Boston University, Boston 15, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dugald S. Arbuckle, School of Education 
Tuition: $700. Fellows Counseling Psych, 4, 
$1,200, tuition, fees exempt; first-year students not 
eligible; apply Dr. Gilmore, Dept Psych; Guid 
Counseling, $1,200, tuition, fees exempt; first-year 
students not eligible; apply Dr. Arbuckle. Sc/rolars 
Dorm Scholarships, room, board & tuition; 20 hrs 
wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle; Rehab Counseling, 10 o1 
more, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt; no wrk apply 
Dr. Myers. Assists: Counseling Psych, 11, tuition 
fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Gilmore; Guid « 
Counseling, tuition, fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply 
Dr. Arbuckle. Master's. Guid & Counseling, rehab 
counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, Guid & 
Counseling. 

4dmis 
Tuition 
fees 


BrapLey University, Peoria, ll ipply for 
Dean, Grad School, Sept 1, Jan 15, June | 
$550. Scholars: 10, full remission of tuition, 
not exempt; 1-10 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, 
Mar l. Assists: 15, $90—-$2,160, remission of tuition 
in proportion to amount of assisting, full remission 
for 12 sem hrs; 1-12 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad 
School, Mar 1. Master's, Guid, Counseling 


Bripcerort, University oF, Bridgeport, Conn 
Apply for Admis: Arthur Trippensee, Dean, Edu 
cation, Aug | Tuition: $600; $17.50/cr hr Fel 
lows: 2, $500, tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Committee on Fellowships, College of Education 
May 1. Master's, Guid. 


BrigHaAM Younc University, Provo, Utah Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept | Tuition 
$210. Assists: 4, $1,200, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 
hrs wrk; apply Burton Robinson, July 1. Master's, 
Personnel & Guid. 

BucKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa Apply for 
Admis: W. H. Sauvain, Chmn Committee for Ad 
vanced Degrees, July 15. Tuition: Nonres $850 
Fellows: 5, tuition, fees exempt, apply Karl Hart 
zell, Apr 1. Master's. 


BUFFALO, University or, Buffalo 14, N. Y 
ment of Psychology: Apply for Admis: Henry M 
Woodburn, Dean, Grad School Arts & Science: Olive 
P. Lester, Chmn, Dept Psych, Mar 15 Tuition 
$700. Scholars Amount varies, tuition exempt 
apply Dr. Woodburn, Mar 15. Assists: 13, $500 
$1,000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs 
wrk; apply Dr. Lester, Mar 15. VA Traineeships in 
counseling. Master's & Doctorate, Counseling Psych 
School of Education: Apply for Admis: Leo Gold 
man, Aug 1. Tuition: $700. Fellows: 15, Rehab 
Counseling, $1,600, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Robert Rossberg, Mar 15. Scholars: 1, max $1,000 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Goldman, Mar 
15. Assists: 6, $1,200, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Goldman, Mar 15 
Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Student Personnel 


Depart 


Butter University, Indianapolis, Ind ipply for 
Admis: William L. Howard, Prof of Educ, April | 
Tuition: $500. Scholars: 2, $500, tuition exempt, 
apply Dr. C. Aldrich, Head, Grad School, April | 
Master's. 


CALIFORNIA, University or, Berkeley 4 ipply for 
Admis: M. A. Stewart, Grad Div, July 16. Tuition 
Resident none, Nonres $300. Fellows, Scholars 
Tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Grad 
Division, Feb 7. Assists: Counseling positions avail 
able, tuition, fees not exempt; apply C. P. Froeh- 


$45 





lich, School of Educ. Master's & Doctorate, Student 
Personnel, Counseling Psych. 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Los Angeles 24. School 
of Education: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad Divi- 
sion, July 1. Tuition: Resident none, nonres $300. 
Assists: 2, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs 
wrk; apply Dean, Dept Education, July 1. Master’s, 
School Psychometrist, School Guid; Doctorate, 
School Psychologist, Pupil Personnel, Counselor 
Iraining. Department of Psychology: Apply for 
Admis: Head, Dept Psych, Aug |. Tuition: Resi- 
dent none, nonres $300. Stipends: 12, $1,600, tui- 
tion fees not exempt, apply Dept Psych, Feb 20 
Scholars: Apply Grad Division, Feb 20. Assists 
1-2, $1,575; 10-20 hrs wrk; apply Dept Psych, Feb 
20. Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling Psych. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, 
D. C. Apply for Admis: Dean appropriate school, 
month prior to entrance. Tuition: $23/cr hr, 
$375/semester. Fellows: Apply Roy J. Deferrari, 
Secretary General, Chmn Committee on Fellowships, 
Scholarships, & Student Aid, Feb 1. Scholars: 
Counseling 7, room & board or tuition, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; women preferred, apply Dr. 
Deferrari, Feb 1. Assists: Counseling, 2, $1,650, 
20 hrs wrk; apply Head Dept, Feb 1. Master's & 
Doctorate. 

STATE COLLEGE, Warrensburg. 
Apply for Admis: Reid Hemphill, Chmn, Grad 
Committee. Tuition: $75 incidental fee. Assists 
1, $450; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hemphill. Master’s, 
Counseling & Guid. 


CENTRAL MIssouri 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EpuUcATION, El- 
lensburg. Apply for Admis: J. Wesley Crum, Dean 
Instruction, month prior to entrance. Tuition: 
None. Assists: 8, $900, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Crum, 
April 1. Master's, Guid. 


CINCINNATI, UNIVERSITY OF, TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cin- 
cinnati 21, Ohio. Apply for Admis: Carter V. Good, 
Dir Grad Studies, Sept 15. Tuition: Resident $330, 
Nonres $465. Fellows: $200, tuition exempt; apply 
Dr. Good, Apr 15. Assists: $500, tuition exempt; 
first-year students not eligible, apply Dr. Good, 
Apr 15. Master's & Doctorate, Personnel Services, 
Counseling. 


CENTRAL 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE ScHOOL, Claremont, Calif. 
(Program in cooperation with Western Personnel 
Institute.) Apply for Admis: Director of Admis- 
sions, Harper Hall, Claremont Grad School, March 
1 for scholars, June 1 otherwise. Tuition: $600. 
Fellows, Scholars, Assists: $600-$1,500, tuition not 
exempt, no fees; apply Chairman, Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Harper Hall, March 1. Master’s & Doc- 
torate, Psych-Educ including Counseling, Guid & 
Collegiate Personnel in coop with Western Personnel 
Institute, Pasadena. 


Ciark UNiversity, Worcester, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Vernon Jones, Chmn, Dept Education, Aug 
30. Tuition: $700. Scholars: 2, $350-$700, apply 
Dr. ‘om June 30. Master's, Educ & Vocational 
Guid. 

CoLcaTe University, Hamilton, N. Y. (Men.) Ap- 
ply for Admis: Strang Lawson, Chmn, Grad Studies, 
June. Fellows: 1-16, $1,400, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Glen Wass. Master's, 
Guid, School Counseling. 


Apply 


Covorapo State University, Fort Collins. 
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for Admis: Walter R. Horlacher, Grad School, 
June 1. Tuition: Resident $210, Nonres $300. 
Assists: 6, Resident hall counselor, $100/mo, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Courtlyn 
W. Hotchkiss, Dir Housing, May 1. Master’s. 


CoLorapo, Universiry oF, Boulder. Apply for 
Admis: Clarence W. Failor, College of Education, 
July. Tuition: Resident $212, Nonres $578. Fel- 
lows: Research, up to $1,800, tuition exempt; Uni- 
versity, up to $1,200, tuition exempt; por 8 Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 1. Scholars: 80, tuition exempt, 
apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. Assists: Tuition 
reduced to resident tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Dir, College Education, Mar 1. Master's, profes- 
sional certificate & Doctorate, Guid & Personnel. 


CoLumBiA UNrversitry, TEACHERS COLLEGe, New York 
27, N. Y. Apply for Admis: Office of Admissions, 
Aug 1. Tuition: $30/cr hr, $980/acad yr. Fellows, 
Scholars: $1,000-$2,000, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply F. H. Hagemeyer, Registrar, Dec 31. Assists: 
Apply Head Appropriate Dept, Dec 31. Master’s & 
Doctorate, Student Personnel Admin, Guid, Voc 
Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych & Rehab 
Counseling. 


ConNecTIcUT, UNiversity oF, Storrs. Apply for 
Admis: Edward A. Wicas, School of Education. 
Tuition: Resident $75, Nonres $200. Assists: 2, 
$1,327, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first- 
year students not eligible; apply School Educ. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling, Guid & Personnel. 


Cornet University, Ithaca, N. Y. Apply for Admis: 
\. Gordon Nelson, School Education, May 15. 
Tuition: $300, State supported units; $850 in all 
other units. Fellows: $1,850-—$2,800, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply John McConnell, Dean, Grad 
School, Feb 15. Scholars: $300—-$850, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply Dr. McConnell, Feb 15. Assists: 
35, $1,800-$2,400, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Nelson, Feb 15. Master’s & 
Doctorate, Guid & Personnel. 


DELAWARE, UNtversiTy oF, Newark. Apply for 
Admis: C. J. Rees, Dean, School of Grad Studies, 
Aug. Tuition: $13/cr hr. Assists: Men preferred 
for Dorm Counselors; apply Dr. Rees. Master's, 
Guid. 


Denver, University of, Denver 10, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad College, Sept 1. Tuition 
$14/cr hr. Fellows: Apply Daniel D. Feder, Dean 
Students, & Harold E. Moore, Dir School of Educa- 
tion, June 1. Master’s & Doctorate. 


De Paut Unrversity, Chicago, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
Rev John T. Richardson, C.M., August 15. Fellows, 
Scholars, Assists: Tuition, fees exempt, wrk varies; 
apply Rev Richardson, August 15. Master’s Guid, 
Counseling, Child Study. 


Detroit, University oF, Detroit 21, Mich. Depart- 
ment of Psychology: (Men.) Apply for Admis, 
Fellows, Assists: Charles A. Weisgerber, S.J. Tui- 
tion: $16.50/cr hr. Fellows: 5, $1,300; 18-20 hrs 
wrk; apply Mar 1. Assists: 1 or 2, $650, tuition, fees 
not exempt; 9 hrs wrk; apply Mar 1. Master's. 
Department of Education: Apply for Admis: 
Claude Nemzek, Chmn, Education Dept, Aug 14. 
Tuition: $16.50/cr hr. Fellows: $1,300/9 mos; 
tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply C. A. Weisgerber, 
S.J., Acting Dean, Grad School, Mar 15. Assists: 
$650/9 mos; apply Dr. Weisgerber, Mar 15. Master's. 
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Duke University, Durham, N. C. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School, Aug 1. Tuition & Fees: $770 
Fellows: $1 ,000—$2,300. Scholars: $400—$1,700 
Assists: $400-$2,700, tuition and fees not exempt; 
6-12 hrs wrk with assists; apply Dean, Grad School, 
Mar |. Master's and Doctorate. 


University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School. Tuition: $625 
grad program. Assists: 2, $1,200/12 mos, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; 24 hrs wrk; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 1. Master's, Guid, Counseling. 


East Texas State CoLiecr, Commerce. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, July 30. Tuition: 
Resident $88, Nonres $198. Assists: 2, $1,200, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt, 20 hrs wrk; apply William E. 
Iruax, Jr., May 1; other assists, House Fellow, room, 
board & tuition, apply Head, Division of Research 
& Health. Master's, Guid. 


DUQUESNI 


University, Charleston. Apply 
for Admis: Dean H. F. Heller, Sept 1. Tuition: 
Resident $153, Nonres $250. Assists: 2 men, 4 
women, board & room, $40/mo; 10 hrs wrk; apply 
Dr. R. D. Anfinson or Dr. Elizabeth Lawson, May 


15. Master's, Guid. 


EASTERN LLLINOIS 


EASTERN MICHIGAN CoLLece, Ypsilanti. Apply for 
Admis: Dir Grad Division, Sept 1. Tuition: Resi 
dent $245, Nonres $381. Assists: 2, $950, tuition 
fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dir Grad Divi- 
sion, 3 mos prior to entrance. Master’s. 


EASTERN New Mexico University, Portales. Apply 
for Admis: J. W. Mears, Dean of Personnel, Sept 1. 
Tuition: Resident $50, Nonres $100. Assists: 2, 
$1,000; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Mears, July 1. 
Master's, Personnel Services. 


FioripA STATE University, Tallahassee. Apply for 
Admis: Ernest Cason, Head, Grad Study, School of 
Educ, Aug 21. Tuition: Resident none, Nonres 
$350. Fellows: $750-$900, tuition exempt, apply 
Dean, Grad School, early spring. Assists: 2, $1,350, 
tuition exempt, 8 hrs wrk; 1, $450, tuition exempt, 
4 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Cason. Master's & Doctorate, 
Guid, 

Gainesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Admissions, Aug 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $150, Nonres $500. Fellows: $125 and $175 
per mo, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Robert O. Stripling, Head, Personnel Service 
Dept, Mar 1. Scholars: $125/mo, out-of-state tui- 
tion exempt, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Stripling, 
Mar 1. Assists: $155.55/mo, out-of-state tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Stripling, Mar 1. 
Master’s & Doctorate. 


FLoripa, UNIVERSITY OF, 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, New 
York, N. Y. Apply for Admis: William A. Kelly, 
Chmn, Div of Educ, Psych, Measurements & Guid, 
June 1. Tuition: $25/cr hr. Scholars: 3; tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply James S. Donnelly, 
Dean, Feb 15. Assists: 3; $800, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Donnelly, 
Feb 15. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid. 


Fort Hays Kansas State Couircr, Hays. Apply 
for Admis: Ralph V. Coder, Dean, Grad Div, Aug 
1. Tuition: Resident $55, Nonres $92. Fellows 
4, $500, tuition and fees not exempt; 12 hrs wrk; 
apply W. C. Wood, Educ Dept, Joseph B. Ray, 


Psych Dept, Mar 1. Master’s, School Counseling. 
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Grorce Peasopy COLLEGE For TracHers, Nashville 
5, Tenn. Apply for Admis: Nicholas Hobbs, Chmn, 
Div of Human Development & Guid, Apr l. Tui 
tion: $10/cr hr. Fellows: 5; $2400, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply Dr. Hobbs, Feb. 15. Scholars 
5; $300-$700, tuition, fees not exempt; apply D: 
Hobbs, Feb 15. Assists: $1,500, tuition, fees not 
exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hobbs, Feb 15. Mas 
ter’s, Guid; Doctorate, Counseling 


University, Washington 6, 
Dir of Admis, July | 


WASHINGTON 
D. C. Apply for Admis: 
Tuition: $18/cr hr. Fellows: 8; $1,600, tuition 
fees not exempt; apply Thelma Hunt, Executive 
Officer, Dept Psych, July 1. Assists: 6; $75 per 
semester, tuition, fees not exempt; 6 hrs wrk; apply 
Dr. Hunt, July 1. Master's & Doctorate, Guid, 
Counseling Psych. 


GEORGE 


Georcia, UNIVeRsITy oF, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Athens. Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School 
Tuition: Resident $57.50/quarter, Nonres $157.50 
quarter. Fellows, Scholars: Number and amount 
not specified. Assists: $900-$1,200, tuition, fees not 
exempt; hrs vary. For Fellows, Scholars, Assists, 


apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 1. 


Harpin-SIMMONS UNIversiITy, Abilene, Tex. Apply 
for Admis: J. B. Adair, Dir Grad Studies. Tuition 
$12/cr hr. Fellows: 6; $585, tuition not exempt; 
apply Dr. Adair, Apr 15. Master's. 


HARVARD UNiversity, Cambridge 38, Mass. Appl) 
for Admis: David \.. Tiedeman, Peabody House, 13 
Kirkland St. Tuition: $800. Scholars: 15; $2,000, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply Prof Tiedeman, 
Apr 1. Assists: 2; $3,600, tuition, fees not exempt; 
first-year students not eligible; apply Prof Tiede 
man, Apr 1. Master's, School Counseling, Doctorate, 
Counseling, Psych, Director of Guid, Dean of Stu 
dents. 


Horstra Coiiecr, Hempstead, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Admissions office. Tuition: $25/sem hi 
Assists: 1, $900, tuition not exempt; apply Dr 
Doyle Bortner, Chmn, Div of Educ, end of school 
yr. Master’s, Guid. 


Apply for Admis 
Tuition: Resident 
$187.50, tui 
Moore 


IpAHO STATE COLLEGE, Pocatello. 
Clarence C. Moore, Educ Dept. 
$132.50, Nonres $262.50. Assists: 8: 
tion, fees not exempt; 5 hrs wrk; apply Dr 
Master's. 


IDAHO, UNIversITy OF, Moscow. Apply for Admis 
Eugene Giles, Psych Dept. Tuition: none. Assists 
1-2; $900, fees exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; apply Psych 
Dept, or Student Counseling Center, May 31. Mas 
ter’s, Guid. 


University, Normal. Apply 
for Admis: Dept of Educ & Psych. Tuition: Resi 
dent $140, Nonres $250. Assists: 1, $100/mo, tui 
tion, fees not exempt; 60 hrs mo; apply Dean of 
University, Mar 1. Master's, Counseling 


IL~inots STATE NORMAL 


ILtinots, Universitry or, Urbana. Apply for Admis 
F. H. Finch, College of Educ, early applications 
recommended. Tuition: Resident $150, Nonres 
$500. Fellows: $1,200—$1,500, tuition, fees exempt; 
apply Dean F. T. Wall, Feb 15. Scholars: Tuition 
fees exempt, apply Dean F. T. Wall, Feb 15 
Assists: $1,800-$2,250, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs 
wrk; preference to doctoral candidates; apply Dh 
Finch, Master's, Doctorate 





Teacners Coiiece, Terre Haute. 
Apply for Admis: Elmer J. Clark, Dir of Grad 
Studies, 30 days prior to beginning of term. Assists: 
leaching Assists $1,350, Non- Peaching Assists $1,125, 
tuition, tees, not exempt; 15 hrs; apply Richard E. 
[hursheld, Dean of Instruction, May 1. Master's, 
Doctorate, Guid. 


INDIANA STATI 


Universiry, Bloomington. Apply for 
Howard Batchelder, Assoc Dean, School of 
Educ. Tuition: Resident $7/cr hr, Nonres $15.25 
cr hr. Fellows: $1,000, resident tuition exempt; 
apply Dean, School of Educ, Feb 15. Assists: $1,000- 
$1,500, resident tuition, fees exempt, 15 hrs wrk; 
apply Dean, School of Educ, Feb 15. Counseling 
issists: 85, room, board, remission of fees; approx 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dir of Counseling & Activities, 
Men's & Women’s Halls, Feb 1. Master’s & Doc- 
torate, Guid. 


INDIANA 
idmis: 


lowa STATE TEACHERS Couiece, Cedar Falls. Apply 
or Admis: Registrar, Sept 10 Tuition $230. 
Assists: 10; $900—$1,500, tuition exempt; 10 hrs wrk. 
Apply M. J. Nelson, Dean of Instruction, Mar 1. 
Master’s, Guid, Counseling. 


lowa State, UNIVERSITY oF, Iowa City. Apply for 
Admis: E. T. Peterson, Dean, College of Educ, Aug. 
Tuition: Resident $102, Nonres $152. Fellows: 
$30-$60/mo, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Peter- 
son, Mar 1. Scholars: Tuition, fees exempt; apply 
Dr. Peterson, Mar 1. Assists: $100—$160/mo, 20 hrs 
wrk; $40-$70/mo, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Peterson, 
Mar |. Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling & Guid, 
Personnel & Industrial Psych. 

University, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


H. F. Buckenhauer, Dir 
$17/cr hr. Fellows: 


JOHN CARROLL 
(Men.) Apply for Admis: 
Grad Div, Sept 1. Tuition: 


1, $1,800-$2,000, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 


apply Dr. Buckenhauer, Mar 1. Master’s, Guid & 


Counseling. 


University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Apply for Admis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Mar l. 
Tuition: $1,000 for MA & PHD, $42.50/cr hr. 
Fellows: 1, $1,000, tuition, fees exempt; apply Chmn, 
Dept of Educ, Mar 1. Scholars: 2, $500—$600, tui- 
tion, fees exempt; apply Chmn, Dept of Educ, Mar 
1. Assists: 1, $800, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs 
wrk; apply Chmn, Dept of Educ, Mar 1. Master's 
& Doctorate, Guid. 


Jouns Hopkins 


UNIVERSITY OF, Kansas City, Mo 
Tuition: $16/cr hr. Psychology Dept: Apply for 
4ddmis: Psych Dept, Sept 15. Fellows: 4, $800, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Robert G. Neel, Chmn Psych Dept, May 31. 
Scholars: Amount varies, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean of Students, May 31. Assists: 1; $.75- 
$1.00/hr, tuition, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; 
apply Dean of Students or Psych Dept, May 31 
Master’s Counseling. Education Dept: Apply for 
4dmis: School of Educ, Mar. Fellows: 2; $1,000, 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Hugh W. 
Speer, Dean, School of Educ. Master's & Doctorate, 
Personnel, Guid. 


KANSAS CITY, 


KANSAS State Cotiece, Manhattan. Apply for 
{dmis Harold Howe, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $104, Nonres $154. Assists: $1,170—$2,040; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dean Howe, Apr 1. Master’s, 
Guid & Counseling Student Personnel, Counseling 
Psych 
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Apr l. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia. Apply 
for Admis: Merrit Sanders, Head, Dept of Psych, 
Don Davis, Head, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Tuition 
Resident $57, Nonres $94. Fellows: 1-2, 500, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt; 40 hrs/mo; apply Orville L. 
Eaton, Dir, Grad Div, Apr 1. Assists: 1-2, $50- 
$80/mo, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Eaton, 
Master's, Guid & Counseling. 


Kansas, University or, Lawrence. Apply for Admis: 
John H. Nelson, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $115, Nonres $240. Fellows: 35; $915 
$1,240; 6 hrs wrk; apply Dean Nelson, Mar 1. First 
year students not eligible. Scholars: 25; $715-$940; 
6 hrs wrk; apply Dean Nelson, Mar 1. Assists: 10; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Kenneth E. Anderson, Dean, 
School of Educ, Mar 1. Master's & Doctorate, Coun 
seling, Guid; Master’s Rehab Counseling 


State Universiry, Kent, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: R. M. Clark, Dean, Grad School. Tuition 
Resident $50, Nonres $85. Fellows: 1, $500, tuition, 
summer fees exempt; 3 hrs wrk per day; apply 
D. L. Arnold, Prof Educ, Aug |. Assists: 1, $1,200, 
tuition exempt; apply Prof Arnold, Aug 1. Master's 
Counseling & Guid. 


KENT 


KENTUCKY, UNIVERSITY oF, Lexington. Apply for 
4dmis: Office of Admission, June 15. Tuition: 
$9/cr hr. Assists: 5, $1,500; tuition, fees not exempt; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Charles F. Elton, Dir University 
Counseling Services, Apr 1. Master’s Doctorate. 

Apply for 


Lestey Coiitecr, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
$25 / 


Admis: Clara M. Thurber, Dean. Tuition: 
cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,000, tuition, fees not exempt; 
hrs to be arranged; apply Dr. Thurber, Dean, June 
1. Master’s Guid in elem school. 


IsLAND UNtversity, Extension, Brooklyn I, 
N. Y. Apply for Admis: Jacob I. Hartstein, Head, 
Dept of Educ. Tuition: $640. Assists: 1, $800, 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hart- 
stein, Apr 1. Master's, Guid. 


LONG 


LoutstanA STaTe University, Baton Rouge. Apply 
for Admis: B. F. Mitchell, Head, Dept of Educ, 
Sept. Tuition: Resident $60, Nonres $120. Assists 
9, $900, tuition, fees exempt; 12 hrs wrk; apply Dr. 
Mitchell, Head, Dept of Educ. Master's, Doctorate, 
Counseling. 


Loyo.ta Co.vecr, Baltimore 10, Md. Apply for 
4dmis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Sept 1. Tuition: $18 
Scholars: Tuition; apply Dean, Grad Div, Sept | 
Master’s Guid. 


Loyota University, Chicago 11, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Tuition: 
$500. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: $900, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt; first-year students not eligible 
for Fellows and Scholars; apply appropriate Dept, 
Apr 1. Master’s, Doctorate. 


MacMurray Coutece, Jacksonville, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: W. S. Dysinger, Mar 15. Tuition: $1,586, 
includes room & board. Scholars: 6, $300-$600, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply Chmn, Dept of 
Psvch, Mar 15. Assists: 3, $1276, tuition, fees 
exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Chmn, Dept of Psych, 
Mar 15. Master's, Personnel, Guid 


Marne, University oF, Orono. Apply for Admis: 
Edward N. Brush, Dean, Grad Study. Tuition: 
Resident $308, Nonres $653. Scholars: 20 for all 
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fields, full tuition; apply Dean, Grad Study, April 
10. Master's, Measurement & Guidance. 


MARYLAND, University or, College Park. Apply for 
Admis: Gladys Wiggin, month prior to registra 
tion. Tuition: $10/cr hr. Fellows: $675, tuition, 
fees exempt; first-year students not eligible; apply 
Chmn, Fellowship & Assistantship Committee, Mar. 
Assists: $1,350, tuition, fees exempt; first-year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Chmn, Fellowship & As- 
sistantship Committee, Mar. Master's & Doctorate, 
Guid & Personnel 


Marquette Universrry, Graduate School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Apply jor Admis: John O. Riedl, Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 1. Tuition: $420. Scholars: 100 
all fields, tuition exempt; apply Dr. Riedl, Mar 1. 
Assists: 110 all fields, $125-$140, tuition exempt, 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Riedl, Mar 1. Master's Col- 
lege Counseling. 


Marywoop Co.uece, Scranton, Pa. (Women) App!) 
for Admis: Chmn, Grad Div, June. Tuition: $500 
Scholars: 1, tuition exempt; apply Chmn, Grad Div, 
May. Assists: 2, $200, tuition, fees not exempt; 
Master's. 


apply Dean, May. 


MASSACHUSETTS, UNiversiry of, Amherst. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Grad School, June 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $100, Nonres $220. Fellows: $1,400, tuition 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Head, Dept of Psych, 
June 1. Assists: $500-$2,200, tuition exempt; 13-20 
hrs wrk; apply Head, Dept of Psych, June 1. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Guid & Counseling. 


Miami, University or, Coral Gables, Fla. Apply for 
Admis: Riis Owre, Dean Grad School, Sept 5 
Tuition: $325/sem for 12-15 grad crs, $27.50/cr hr. 
Fellows: 4, $1,000; 6 hrs teaching; apply Dr. Owre, 
Mar 15. Master’s, Guid & Counseling. 


MICHIGAN State University, East Lansing. Apply 
for Admis: C. E. Erickson, Dean, College of Educ, 
Aug 15. Tuition: Resident $85, Nonres $185 
Scholars: 25, $1,600-$2,000, tuition, fees not exempt; 
Assists: 5-7, $2,000, tuition, fees not exempt (out 
of state tuition is waived); apply Robert L. Hopper, 
Head, Dept of Admin & Educ Serv, Apr 1. Master's 
School Diagnostician; Master's & Doctorate, Counsel- 
ing & Guid, College Personnel, Rehab Counseling. 


MICHIGAN, UNtversiry oF, Ann Arbor. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Admissions, Rackham School of Grad 
Study, Aug 15 for nonres, Sept | for residents. Tui- 
tion: Resident $250, Nonres $600. Fellows: 60, 
$1,600-$1,900, tuition, fees not exempt, apply Horace 
H. Rackham, School of Grad Studies, Feb 15. 
Scholars: Tuition exempt, fees not exempt, apply 
Rackham School of Grad Studies, Feb 15. Assists: 
Amonnt varies, apply Dean W. C. Olson, School of 
Education, Feb 15. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & 
Counseling 


Mitts Cotiece, Oakland 13, Calif. (Women) Apply 
for Admis: Barbara Garcia, Dir of Grad Study, Apr 
1. Tuition: $450. Fellows: 3, room & board, 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Garcia, 
Mar 15. Master's, Counseling, Guid. 


MINNESOTA, UNiverstty oF, Minneapolis. College 
of Education: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, 
Sept 1. Tuition: Resident $56/quarter, Nonres 
$145/quarter. VA Traineeships: 3-5, $1,835-$2,720 
half time; tuition, fees payable at resident rate, 
10-12 hrs work; apply Marcia Edwards, College of 


January, 1958 


Educ. Master's & Doctorate, School Counseling, 
Counseling Psych, Rehab Counseling, Student Per 
sonnel, School Psychologist Depariment of Psy 
chology: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 
l Rehab Counselor Traimeeship 15-20, OVR; 
$1,600-$2,800, tuition, fees not exempt; apply L. H 
Lofquist, Dept of Psych, Feb 15 VA Traineeships 
12, $1,835-$2,720 half time; tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply R. F. Berdie, Dir, Student Counseling Bureau, 
Feb 15 Assists: 12-15; $900—-$1,800, tuition, fees 
payable at resident rate; 10-20 hrs work; apply W 
\. Russell, Dept of Psych, Feb 15. Master's & Doc 
torate, Voc Counseling, Guid, Personnel 


SOUTHERN CoLurcre, Hattiesburg 
for Admis: Dean, Grad Council, Sept 7 
Resident $59, Nonres $66. Fellows: 6, $800 
not exempt, fees exempt for out-of-state candidates; 
10 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad Council, Mar 15 
Scholars: 8, $400, tuition not exempt, fees for out 
of-state candidates exempt; apply Dean, Grad Coun 
cil, Mar 15. Master's Administrative Personnel & 
Counseling 


{pply 
Tuition 
tuition 


MISSISSIPPI 


Missourt, UNiversiry or, Columbia ipply for 
idmis: Chmn, Educ or Psych Dept, May 1. Tus- 
tion: fees $160. Fellows: $700, fees not exempt 
first-year students not eligible; apply Dean, Grad 
Faculty, Mar 1. Scholars: $500, fees not exempt 
apply Dean, Grad Faculty, Mar 1. Assists: $1,250 
$1,500, fees not exempt, 20 hrs wrk; apply L. G 
Townsend, Chmn, Dept of Educ, R. 5S. Daniel 
Chmn, Dept of Psych, May 1. Master's & Doctor 
ate, Guid & Counseling, Counseling Psych 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Missoula 
Admis: Ellis Waldron, Dean, Grad School 
tion: Resident $71.50, Nonres $121.50 
$1,500, resident candidate $40/quarter remitted, 
nonresident candidate $90/quarter remitted; 15 hrs 
wrk. Teaching or Research Fellows: $2,400; apply 
Linus J. Clareton, Dean, School of Educ. Master's 
& Doctorate. 


ipply for 
Tui 


dssists 


NEBRASKA, UNiversiry oF, Lincoln Apply for 
Admis: Charles O. Neidt, Chmn, Dept of Educa- 
tional Psych & Measurements, Mar |! Tuition 
Resident $240, Nonres $480 Feliows Tuition; 
apply John Weaver, Dean, Grad College, Mar | 
Scholars: $1,000-$1,500, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; apply Dean Weaver, Mar | i ssists i, 
$900, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 12 hrs wrk; 
apply Dr. Neidt, Mar 1. Part-time Instructorships 
$1,800, Ed.D. candidates only; apply Dr. Neidt, May 
1. Master's School Counseling, Doctorate Counseling 
Psych. 


New Hampsuire, Universiry or, Durham i 
for Admis: John F. Reed, Dean, Grad School 
Tuition: Resident $300, Nonres $600 Scholars 
20, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dean Reed, Apr 1. 
Assists: 1, $1400; apply Herbert A. Carroll, Chmn, 
Dept of Psych, Apr 1. Master's. 

New Jersey State Teacners Coitiece, Upper Mont 
clair. Apply for Admis: Dir of Personnel, Earl C 
Davis. Tuition: Resident $11.50/cr hr, Nonres 
$13.50/cr hr. Fellows: 3, tuition, fees exempt, room 
& board; 15 hrs counseling; apply Dir of Personnel 
July 1. Master’s Personnel & Guid. 


New Mexico HicHianps Universiry, Las Vegas 
Apply for Admis: Anna Martin, Head, Dept of 
Psych. Tuition: Resident $55, Nonres $90/quarter 
Assists: 8, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Martin, 
Spring. Master's. 


Apply 





New Mexico WEsTERN COoLLece, Silver City. Apply 
for Admis: Kenneth Kostenbader. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $6/cr hr Ist hr, $3/cr hr add hrs, Nonres 
$12/cr hr Ist hr, $6/cr hr add hrs. Assists: 1, $1,000, 
fees not exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Kostenbader, 
Apr l. Master’s Guid. 


New York University, New York City 3. 
Psychology Dept: Apply for Admis: M. Brewster 
Smith, Grad Psych Dept, Mar 15. Tuition: $30/cr 
hr. Fellows: 4, $1,600, 18 hrs tuition exempt; 
apply Dir Admissions, Grad School, Mar 1. Scholars: 
15, $750; hi Dir Admissions, Grad School, Mar 1. 
Assists: Poy 400-1,600, 18 cr hrs, tuition exempt; 
8-16 A “wrk: apply Dr. Smith, Mar 1. Master's, 
Doctorate, Counseling. Dept of Guidance & Per- 
sonnel Administration: Apply for Admis: William 
D. Wilkins, Dept of Guid & Pers Admin, Mar 1. 
Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $2,500, 9 hrs tuition 
exempt, teach 2 courses. Doctorate, Guid and Per- 
sonnel Administration. 


Graduate 


NIAGARA UNIversITy, Niagara, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Joseph A. McBride, CM, Dean, Grad School, 
Aug 15. Tuition: $21/cr hr. Fellows: 15, tuition, 
fees exempt; 40 hrs work; apply Rev McBride, Mar 
15. Master’s, Guid & Counseling. 


NortH CAROLINA CoLLece at DurHaM, Durham. 
Apply for Admis: Registrar, Sept 1. Tuition: 
Resident $5.25/cr hr, Nonres $16.50/cr hr. Assists: 
$450, apply Richard K. Barksdale, Vice-Dean, Grad 
School, Sept. 


NortH CAROLINA STATE Couecer, Raleigh. Apply 
for Admis: Roy N. Anderson, Head, Dept of Occu- 
pational Information & Guid, 30 days before en- 
trance. Tuition: Resident $150, Nonres $500. 
Scholars: 20, $1,600, tuition, fees exempt; apply 
Dr. Anderson. Master’s Occupational Information 
& Guid, Rehab Counseling. 


Nort Carouina, Universiry or, Chapel Hill. 
Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 17. 
Tuition: Resident $75/sem, Nonres $250/sem. Jn- 
ternships: 3, $520, tuition, fees not exempt; 15 hrs 
wrk; apply to Dir, University Testing Serv. Assists: 
5, $1,200, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first- 
vear students not eligible; apply Dir, University 
Testing Serv. Master’s, Personnel Administration; 
Doctorate, Guid. 


NortH Texas STATE Couiece, Denton. Apply for 
idmis: Dean, Grad School, Aug 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $40, Nonres $150. Assists: 4, $675, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply Dean, School of Educ, June 
1. Master's, Counseling & Guid; Doctorate, Coun- 


seling. 


NorTHERN ILttnors University, Dekalb. Apply for 


Admis: Robert Hainds, Dean, Grad School. Tui- 
tion: Resident $130, Nonres $300. Assists: $150, 
tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Hainds. Master's, 
Counseling & Guid. 


NORTHERN Srate TEACHERS Co.iecr, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak. Apply for Admis: Dr. Heming, Dir, Grad 
Studies, Aug. Tuition: Resident $108, Nonres $180. 
Assists: 2, $150/mo, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
W. J. Jerde, Mar 1. Master’s. 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COoLuecr, Natchitoches, La. 
Apply for Admis: Leo T. Allbritten, Dean, Grad 
School, 30 days prior to registration. Tuition: 
Resident None, Nonres $100. Assists: $200-$500/ 
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sem, tuition, fees not exempt; 10 hrs; apply John B. 
Robson, Head, Dept of Educ, 90 days prior to be- 
ginning of semester. Master's Guid. 


NORTHWESTERN University, Evanston, Ill. Apply 
jor Admis: Moody Prior, Dean, Grad School. Tu:- 
tion: $795. Fellows: Amount varies; tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dean Prior, Mar 15. First-year stu- 
dents not eligible. Scholars: Amount varies; tui- 
tion, _ exempt; apply Dean Prior, Mar 15. 
Assists: 1, $1,000, tuition, fees exempt; first-year 
students me eligible; apply Frank W. Miller, School 
of Educ, Mar 15. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid & 
Personnel. 

Notre DAME, 
(Men.) Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School, Mar 15. Tuition: $375. Fel- 
lows: Apply Rev. Beichner, Mar 15. Scholars: 
Tuition. Master’s & Doctorate, Educ & Voc Guid. 


OcciwweNTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles 41, Calif. Apply 
for Admis: Miss Florence N. — Registrar, 
June 1. Tuition: $750. Scholars: full tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply Miss fesine N. Brady, 
Registrar, Mar 15. Master's, Counseling Psych. 


Onto State University, Columbus 10. Apply for 
Admis: Entrance Board, Mar 1. Tuition: Resident 
$75/quarter, Nonres $200/quarter. Fellows: 3, 
$1,800, nonresident tuition exempt; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Feb 15. Scholars: 4, $900, nonresident 
tuition exem | Dean, Grad School, Feb 15. 
Assists: 59, $1 $1,800, nonresident tuition ex- 
empt; 5-20 hrs wrk; apply H. F. Burtt, Dept of 
Psych, Earl Anderson, Dept Educ, Feb 15. Master's, 
Rehab, Dormitory, & School Counseling; Doctorate, 
Counseling Psych, Guid. 


University oF, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C., 


Ono University, Athens. Apply for Admis: Dean, 
Grad College, Mar 1. Tuition: Resident $220, 
Nonres $470. Assists: 17, $1,600, tuition, fees ex- 
empt; 18 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad College, Mar 
1. Master's, Guid, Personnel Services. 
OKLAHOMA State University, Stillwater. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Grad School. Tuition: Resident 
$7/cr hr, Nonres $1l/cr hr. $132 max. Assists: 3, 
tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk, apply W. J. Grif- 
fith, Jr., Head, Dept of Psych, Mar 1. Master’s & 
Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 


Omana, University oF, Omaha, Nebr. Apply for 
Admis: Dr. Robbins, Dir of Grad Div, Sept 1. 
Tuition: Resident $8/cr hr, Nonres $14/cr hr. 
Internships: 1, $1,200, tuition exempt for 12 cr hrs; 
20-30 hrs wrk; apply Gale Oleson, July 1. Master's, 
Guid. 

Orecon State Coivece, Corvallis. Apply for Admis: 
F. R. Zeran, School of Educ. Tuition: $71. 
Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition, fees not exempt; 6-9 hrs 
wrk; apply Dean Zeran, Mar 15. First-year students 
not eligible. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid. 


Orecon, University or, Eugene. Apply for Admis: 
Dir of Admissions. Tuition: $195. Fellows: 2, 
$1,200-$1,600, tuition exempt, fees reduced; 12 hrs 
wrk; first-year students not eligible; apply Grad 
School, Mar 15. Assists: 6, $1,000-$1,200, tuition 
exempt, fees reduced; 12 hrs wrk; apply Grad 
School, Mar 15. VA _ Traineeships: Counseling 
psych; $1,800-$4,000; 20 hrs wrk; Rehab Counselors 
Traineeships: $1,600, for students in two-year 
program. Master's & Doctorate. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE University, University Park. 
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Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 1. Tui 
tion: Resident $280, Nonres $530. Fellows: 2, (VA 
rraineeships) $2,400, tuition, fees exempt; work hrs 
vary; apply Dean, College of Educ, Mar 1. Scholars: 
12 (Federal & State Rehab Traineeships), $600 
$1,200; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dean, College of Educ, 
Mar |. Master's, Counseling Psych, School Guid 
Counseling, College Personnel, Vocational Rehab 
Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, School 
Guid Administration, College Personnel Administra- 
tion, Voc Rehab Specialist. 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Philadelphia. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Grad School, Bennett Hall. Jui- 
tion: $800. Fellows: $1,000, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt; apply Dean Grad School, Feb 18. 
Scholars: To $400, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean Grad School, Feb 18. Assists: $1,250, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Chmn, Dept Psych. Doctorate, Counseling Psych, 
Personnel Services, Guid. Also inquire Grad Divi- 
sion, School of Educ. 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, Los Angeles, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Head, Dept of Psych, Aug 15. Tuition: 
$19/cr hr. Fellows: 2, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk. Scholars: 1, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk. Assists: 1, $75, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; 20-30 hrs wrk. For Fel- 
lows, Scholars, Assists, apply Head, Dept of Psych, 
Aug 15. Master’s Educ Psych, Psych, Psych-Speech. 


PiymMouTH TeacHers Co._iece, Plymouth, N. H. 
Apply for Admis: Charles B. Kinney, Dir of Grad 
Study, June 1. Tuition: Resident $180, Nonres 
$300. Fellows, Scholars: Fees not exempt; apply 
Dr. Kinney, June 1. Assists: Fees not exempt; 10-20 
hrs wrk; apply Dr. Kinney, June 1. Master's. 


PurpUE University, Lafayette, Ind. Apply for 
Admis: John Hadley, Dept of Psych, Elizabeth K. 
Wilson, Dept of Educ, a 1. Tuition: Resident 
$100, Nonres $287.50. Fellows: 3—5, $1,000, tuition 
exempt, fees exempt — for $32; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 15. Scholars: Tuition exempt; 
fees exempt except for $100; apply Dean, Grad 
School, Mar 15. Assists: 20, tuition exempt; fees 
exempt except $32; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 
15. Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling, Guid & 
Personnel. 


RICHMOND, UNIversiry oF, Richmond, Va. Apply 
for Admis: B. C. Holtzclaw, Apr 1. Tuition: $505. 
Fellows: $300-$1,200, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Dr. Holtzclaw, Mar 1. Scholars: 1-8, $150, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Holtzclaw, Mar 
1; also 4 summer scholars, $100 each, 1958. Master's. 


Rutcrers Universiry, ScHoot oF EpUCATION, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Apply for Admis: C. Winfield 
Scott, Dir of Advanced Study, Aug 15. Tuition: 
$13.50/sem hr. Scholars: Occasionally offered, tui- 
tion exempt. Master's & Doctorate, Guidance & 
Personnel Servs. 

SACRAMENTO STATE CoLLecr, Sacramento 19, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Office of Admissions, Sept. Tui- 
tion: Resident $60, Nonres $240. Scholars: 2, $200; 
apply Chmn, Committee on Loans, Scholarships & 
Awards, Apr 15. Assists: $.90-$1.25/hr; apply 
Chmn, Comm Loans, Scholarships & Awards, Apr 
15. Master’s. 


SAN Dieco State Coiiece, San Diego 15, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Dean Grad Div, Aug 1. Tuition: 
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Resident $22/sem; Nonres $90/sem. Scholars: 6, 
$50-$400, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Dean of Student Activities, Oct 15. Master's, Pupil 
Counseling 


Assoc 


ipply for 
Resident 
Fellows S 


SAN Jose STATE CoLiece, San Jose, Calil 
Admis: Admissions Officer. Tuition 
$20/academic year, Nonres $6/cr hr. 
12, $50-$500, tuition, fees not exempt; work hrs 
vary; apply Grad Study Coordinator, Apr 15 
Assists: 8-12, $200-$1,800, tuition, fees not exempt; 
work hrs vary; apply Grad Study Coordinator, 
Apr 15. 

SCRANTON, UNiverstry oF, Scranton 3, Pa. Apply 
for Admis: Registrar, Sept 1. Tuition: $18/cr hi 
Scholars: 1, tuition exempt; apply Lawrence J 
Lennon, Chmn, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Master's, 
Guid. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNiverstry oF, University 
Park, Los Angeles. Apply for Admis: Registrar 
Tuition: $20/cr hr. Assists: 14, $1,000, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply Dean, School of Educ. Vo 
cational Counselors: 6, $200/mo; 20 hrs wrk; open 
to doctoral candidates. Master's & Doctorate, Guid 


SOUTHERN ILLinois Universitry, Carbondale. Apply 
for Admis: E. D. Fitzpatrick, Chairman, Dept of 
Guid, Aug 1. Tuition: $50/qr. Fellows: 4, $110 
month, tuition, fees exempt; apply Willis Swartz 
Dean, Grad School. Resident Fellows: 30, room, 
board, tuition; apply Wm. Rogge, Dir of Student 
Housing. Scholars: 10 (resident counselors), $80/ 
month, room, board, tuition, fees; apply Dennis 
Trueblood, Dept of Guid, June |. Assists: 3 in 
Office of Student Housing, apply Wm. Rogge, Din 
of Student Housing; 4 in Office of Student Affairs, 
apply I. Clark Davis, Dir of Student Affairs; 3 in 
Dept of Guid, apply E. D. Fitzpatrick, Chairman, 
Dept of Guidance; all assists $180/month, tuition, 
fees. Master's, Guidance & Counseling, College 
Student Personnel. 


Texas STate Treacuers Coiircr, San 
Marcos, Tex. Apply for Admis: Claude Elliot 
Dean Grad Studies. Tuition: Resident $68.50/sem, 
Nonres $150/yr. Assistant Residents: $50-$60/mo 
apply M. O. Juel, Dean of Students, J. W. Stone, 
Assoc Dean of Students, Apr 1. Master's, Counsel 
ing, Guid. 


SOUTHWEST 


SPRINGFIELD CoLiece, Springfield, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Grad Studies Tuition $640 
Scholars: apply Clayton Shay, Chmn, Scholarship 
Committee. Assists: 6, $412.50, tuition, fees not 
exempt; apply Seth Arsenian, Chmn, Guid & Per 
sonnel Services, May 1. Master's, Guid & Personnel 
Services. 

Apply for 
Admis: Daniel C. Sullivan, Chmn, Grad Dept of 
Educ, 6 weeks prior to registration. Tuition: $23/ 
cr hr. Scholars: 3, tuition, fees exempt; first-year 
students not eligible; apply Rev John Murray, 
Dean, School of Educ, Apr 15. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Elem & Sec School Guid, Collegiate Personnel 
Services. 


St. Joun’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Virgil Rogers, School of Educ, Mar | 
Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,800, tuition 
exempt; apply Dean Rogers, Mar 1. Scholars: 5, 
tuition exempt; apply Dean Rogers, Mar 1. Assists 
109 total: 40 women student deans, rooms & board, 





tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply M. Eunice Hilton, 
Feb. 1. 4 Grad Assistants, $1,200-$1,800, 6 cr hrs 
tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dean Rogers, 
Mar |. 65 dormitory proctors, room, room & board, 
9 cr hrs tuition exempt; apply Jim G. Carleton, 
Dir Men's Housing, Mar |. Master's & Doctorate, 
Student Personnel, Guid, Counseling. 


Tempce University, Philadelphia, Pa. Apply for 
4dmis; Chmn, Dept of Psych. Tuition: $20/cr hr. 
Assists: 12, $1,400, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
apply Chmn, Dept of Psych. Doctorate, Counseling. 


Texas CuristiaN University, Fort Worth. Apply 
for Admis: Otto R. Nielson, Dean School of Educ, 
July 1. Tuition: $13/cr hr. Scholars: 5, $200; 
apply T. F. Richardson, Chmn, Scholarship Com- 
mittee, July 1. Master's. 


Texas TecHNoLocicat Coiircr, Lubbock. Apply 
for Admis: Dept of Psych. Tuition: Resident $50, 
Nonres $300. Fellows: 20 (Rehab Counselor Train- 
eeships), $1,600, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Robert P. Anderson, Apr 1. Assists: 1, $1,000 
tuition, fees not exempt; 60 hrs wrk/mo; apply 
Sylvan J. Kaplan, Apr |. Master's, Rehab & School 
Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych. 


Turrs University, Medford 55, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dept of Educ, May. Tuition: $750. 
Scholars: 1, full tuition, fees exempt except for $10 
registration fee; apply Dr. Marshall, Mar. 1, Mas- 
ter’s, Guid 


, 


Tursa, Universiry oF, Tulsa, Okla. Apply for 
Admis: E. H. Criswell, Dean, Grad School, Sept I. 
Tuition: $450. Fellows: 13, $1,000, tuition, fees 
not exempt; 12 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Criswell. Read- 
ing Fellow: 1, $2,000, half-tuition limited to 8 hrs, 
20 hrs wrk in clinic. Scholars: Half tuition for 
ministerial students & children of ministers. Mas- 
ter’s, Doctorate, Guidance. 


Uran Strate Uuiversity, Logan. Apply for Admis: 
Dean Grad School, July. Tuition: $157, if a grad- 
uate assistant, otherwise $262. Assists: 4, $500, 
tuition exempt for out-of-state candidates; 10 hrs 
wrk; apply Arden Frandson, Dept of Psych, June 1. 
Master's, Guid. 


Lake City. (Predomi- 
men.) Apply for Admis: Dept of Educ 
Aug 1. Tuition: Resident $230, Nonres 
$410. Fellows: 2-5, $1,600, tuition, fees not exempt; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dept of Educ Psych, Mar 1. 
Scholars: 15, $1,600, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Dept of Educ Psych, Mar 1. Assists: 5, $900-$1,200, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dept 
of Educ Psych, Mar 1. Master's, School & Rehab 
Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, Counsel- 
ing, College Personnel. 


Urtan, University of, Salt 
nantly 


Psych, 


VANDERBILT Universtry, Nashville, Tenn. (Men.) 
Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. Tui- 
tion: $600. Fellows: 2, $1,000—$2,800, tuition, fees 
not exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply, Dean, Grad School, 
Feb 15. Scholars: 2, $1,000—-$1,800, tuition, fees 
not exempt, apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 15. 
Assists: 4, $1,000-$1,400, tuition, fees not exempt; 
10-15 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 15. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling. 


VircIniA STATE COoLvece, Petersburg. Apply for 
Admis: John M. Hunter, Dir Div Grad Studies and 
Research, month prior to registration. Tuition: 
Resident $255, Nonres $395. Assists: 1, $300-$500, 
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tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Hunter, Aug 1. 
Master's, Guid & Personnel Services. 
VirciniaA, University oF, Charlottesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, School of Educ, Sept 15. Justion: 
Resident $180, Nonres $360. Fellows: $300—$600; 
tuition, fees not exempt; 6 hrs wrk; first-year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Dean, School of Educ, 
Apr 1. Scholars: Apply Dean, School of Educ, Apr 
1. Assists: 1, $1,200; 20 hrs wrk; first-year students 
not eligible; apply Dean, School of Educ, Apr 1. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 


WASHINGTON, THe Strate Co.iiece oF, Pullman. 
Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, March 15. 
Tuition: Resident $86, Nonres $200. Fellows: 2, 
$2,400; apply March 15. Assists: $1,650; 20 hrs 
wrk; apply March 15. Master's & Doctorate. 


WASHINGTON, University oF, Seattle 5. Apply for 
Admis: Henry A. Burd, Acting Dean Grad School, 
July 15. Tuition: Resident $183, Nonres $408. 
Fellows: $175/mo, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs 
wrk; first-year students not eligible; apply Francis 
F. Powers, Dean, College of Educ, Apr 15. Assists: 
$1.25/hr, tuition, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; 
apply Dr. Powers, Apr 15. Master's & Doctorate, 
Guid & Counseling. 

West Vircinia University, Morgantown. Apply for 
Admis: R. Dustman, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $90, Nonres $440. Assists: 5, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply E. K. Feaster, previous semester. 
Master’s & Doctorate. 

WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

Illinois State College), Macomb. 
L. M. Schleier, Dir Grad Div, Sept 1. Tuition: 
Resident $123, Nonres $294. Assists: 3, $1,800, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply John 
S. Storey, Apr 30. Master's, Counseling & Guid. 


WesTERN MiucHIGAN Co..ece, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Apply for Admis: George G. Mallinson, Dean, School 
Grad Studies, Sept 20. Tuition: Resident $96.50, 
Nonres $150. Fellows: 10, $750, tuition not exempt, 
fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Mallinson, Mar 
1. Master's, Guid, Counseling. 


INSTITUTE 


(formerly Western 
Apply for Admis: 


WESTERN PERSONNEL (See Claremont 


Graduate School). 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EpUCATION, Bell- 
ingham. Apply for Admis: Irwin A. Hammer, 
Chmn, Div of Grad Studies, before opening of 
quarter. Tuition: none. Assists: $900, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Hammer, Feb 1. Master's, Guid. 


WILLIAM AND Mary, Cotiece or, Williamsburg, Va. 
Apply for Admis: George Oliver, Head, Dept of 
Educ, Aug 15. Tuition: Resident $292, Nonres 
$582. Assists: 2, $900, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Oliver, 
Aug 1. Master’s. 


Apply for 


Wyominc, UNnrversiry or, Laramie. 
Admis: R. H. Bruce, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $200, Nonres $410. Fellows: $999-$1,791, 
tuition exempt; fees partially exempt; apply Dean 
Bruce, Mar |. Assists: 1-3, $1,200-$1,800, tuition 
exempt; apply Lyle L. Miller, Chmn, Guid and 
Special Educ, Mar 1. Master’s, Guid, Counseling; 
Doctorate, Guid, Personnel Services, Counseling. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Div, Sept 17. Tuition: $15/cr hr. 
Scholars: 6, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply 
Dean, Grad Div, Apr 1. Master’s, Guid, Personnel. 
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New HARPER BOOKS for Guidance Counselors 


The Psychology of Careers 


An Introduction to Vocational Development 


By Donatp E. Super, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. For counselors, teachers, personnel directors, 
and laymen, an authority with many years’ experience in 
vocational guidance analyzes the factors that determine 
success and satisfaction in the world of work. “A splendid 
contribution to the theory and practice of vocational 
guidance . . . scholarly, well organized, and interesting.” 

A. Gorpon NEzson, Cornell University $5.75 


College Freshmen Speak Out 


Prepared by AGATHA TOWNSEND for the 


Educational Record Bureau 


With a foreword by Burton P. Fowier. Impressions and 
observations registered by freshmen in 27 American col- 
leges and universities concerning the emotional transition 
from high school to college. This book reveals how they 
feel about the help—or lack of it—given at both secondary 
and college levels. ‘Guidance officers and teachers alike 
will profit by this book which mirrors student difficulties 
in adjustment.’’—Educational Forum $2.50 





The College Girl Looks Ahead 


To Her Career Opportunities 


By Marcuertre ZapoLteon, Woman's Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor. For the college girl and those who 
counsel her, a comprehensive up-to-the-minute survey 
of career opportunities for college graduates. It supplies 
just what everybody needs in specific guidance toward 
scores of occupations. Planning, preparation, and effec- 
tive performance are helpfully interrelated. Bibliog- 
raphies and special references for each field. ‘Should be in 
the library of any high school or college counselor working 
with young women about to enter college or with those 
already in a college setting.’”-—Personnel and Guidance 
Journal $3.75 


Al your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 





Letters 





from our readers 


Placement Officers “Slurred"’? 


To the Editor: 

Professor L. Ross Cummins’ article, “Non-Direc- 
tive Placement in Liberal Arts Colleges,” in the 
September, 1957, issue of the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal has caused my blood to boil. (My 
doctor would be very glad to hear that since my 
pressure is usitally well below normal.) Perhaps I 
should seek refuge in some of the shelters Professor 
Cummins offers those who have not been in the 
placement field too long or else do not work at 
small liberal arts colleges, since I am a comparative 
newcomer to the placement field and work at a 
school of business administration. However, I feel 
that some of his comments cannot go unanswered. 

My first, and perhaps foremost, complaint is based 
on his labeling of placement directors as “flesh 
merchants.” This utter disregard for his own part- 
time professional duties as well as his apparent con- 
tempt for the other professionals in the field is both 
appalling and abhorrent. I feel that Professor Cum- 
mins should retract his slur and extend an apology 
to the entire placement officer field. 

I would be among the first to admit that some 
of the practices placement officers used to engage in 
were not laudable, but the sincere attempt of the 
professional associations in the field to correct and 
eliminate these practices should be recognized. 
With the cooperation of recruiting employers, the 
College Placement Council, Inc., the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States recently formulated 
a set of principles and a code of ethics for all those, 
including students, who work in the field of college 
placement. With all three parties in the field of 
college placement working within the framework of 
these agreed-upon practices, the criticisms leveled 
against placement officers by Professor Cummins 
should be minimized and perhaps eliminated. 

The kind of blueprint that Professor Cummins 
describes for an ideal placement office seems to get 
entangled with the one that currently exists in his 
school, the conglomeration of which I feel would 
only be able to operate in a very small liberal arts 
college way, way out in the sticks. Why, for in- 
stance, does he fear the ability of a competent, ex- 
perienced, and trained placement officer to recom- 
Surely 


mend one employer as opposed to another? 
doctor 


he would not recommend that the school 
or pharmacist hang out on their bulletin boards 
prescriptions for students to administer to them- 


selves without professional counsel; yet, if we fol- 
low the logic of his denial of competence to his 
own profession, we would have to hang prescrip- 
tions from doctors and pharmacists on bulletin 
boards as well. What danger does Professor Cum- 
mins see in the placement office doing “unsolicited” 
follow-ups of placed alumni? Surely, following his 
abhorrence of this practice, all other follow-up 
studies done by colleges for any reason whatsoever 
would have to be held off awaiting the solicitation 
from the source to be followed up . . . wouldn't it? 
It is my unprofessional opinion that the small 

liberal arts college is gradually losing its place in 
our higher educational system, a fate that I, too, 
mourn. I feel that the blueprint outlined by Pro- 
fessor Cummins for a small liberal arts college 
placement office would only hasten its demise. An 
institution of higher education, along with its other 
responsibilities, has the responsibility of preparing 
students to take their place in the world outside 
of college. Any competent, well-trained, experi- 
enced placement officer worth his salt can contrib- 
ute to that goal. 

LAWRENCE A. LANSNER 

Placement Director 

Bernard M. Baruch School of Business 

and Public Administration 
City College of New York 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 
1958-1959 Catalog 


Including 


THE PICTURE WORLD TEST 
by Charlotte Buhler and Morse P. Manson. 


A new projective test which explores 
the interactions of personality dynamics 
and cultural forces. 


THE FORER VOCATIONAL SURVEY 
by Bertram R. Forer. 


A projective technique for the rapid 
evaluation of occupational interests, 
work adjustments and maladjustments. 


. .. and hundreds of other tests, books, 
materials, teaching and counseling aids. 


Catalogs Sent Upon Request 





WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
10655 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Los Angeles 25, California 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . .. by various authors 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, by Robert 
Hoppock. New York: McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., 1957. Pp. x + 534. $6.75. 


| be WHO KNOW Professor Hoppock’s 
earlier book, Group Guidance, will find 
themselves in familiar surroundings in this 
new volume. We are, in fact, advised by 
the jacket and the title page that Occupa 
tional Information is in part a revised and 
enlarged edition of its progenitor, and it is. 
Yet it is much more than that. For this 
reviewer, the title of the earlier volume had 
been somewhat of a misnomer. Apart from 
a brief (35 pages) introductory section 
which gave passing mention to the scope 
and definition of group guidance and to 
orientation and educational guidance, it 
centered in exposition and illustration al- 
most exclusively upon group approaches to 
vocational guidance. In this new volume, 
the author has wisely followed his disposi- 
tion to write about the issues he understands 
best and values most highly and in so doing 
has imbued the treatment with an authority 
and thoroughness which exceed that of 
the earlier book. 

It is palpable that Professor Hoppock did 
not undertake the preparation of this work 
lightly. A man so intimately implicated in 
the historical sweep of vocational guidance 
for a quarter-century would have been in- 
capable of writing a casual book. Occupa- 
tional Information is, then, however else one 
chooses to characterize it, a devoted piece of 
work. One senses that the author aspires 
to tell his reader, as nearly as he is able, 
everything that is important, to invest him 
with a sort of summum bonum of occupa- 
tional information as it converges upon 
teaching and counseling with those who 
seek our help. 

Nearly all of the book’s 27 chapters are 
addressed to the workaday, how-to-do-it 
problems which confront guidance practi- 
tioners, particularly those in secondary 
school work. It is, in spirit, an uncompro- 
misingly practical volume. Some readers 
will like this, others will not. The writing 
style is transparent and forthright, the 
former in that the author chooses not to veil 
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simple thoughts in circumlocutions, the 
latter in that he does not hesitate to make 
his own position clear on matters of dispute. 
Such tactics may please his students but 
invite the criticism of some of his profes- 
sional peers. Yet, one strongly suspects it 
is the former whose needs he wishes to serve 
and to whose reactions he will listen most 
attentively. 

One series of 12 chapters, devoted to tech- 
niques of organizing and conducting group 
guidance units and classes in vocational 
planning, borrows generously and at many 
points verbatim from the 1949 Group Guid- 
ance. Here one will find straightforward 
accounts of the case conference, the group 
conference, industrial visits, the laboratory 
study of jobs, and other methods. Littl 
attempt is made at a critical assessment of 
these devices. In general, the sympathetic 
manner in which they are described and 
commended to the reader's attention ap 
pears to confer upon them a didactic worth 
which this reviewer is not certain some of 
them have earned. The question of evalua 
tion of guidance outcomes is, however, 
treated rather uniquely in a subsequent 
chapter. We are presented first with about 
a dozen terse statements summarizing the 
principal inferences and implications to be 
tentatively drawn from appraisal research 
as the author sees it. There follows brief 
reports on about 30 studies which were in- 
strumental in shaping the author's conclu- 
sions and, finally, a brief elementary discus 
sion of methodology in the design and exe 
cution of evaluation research. 

The growing interest in instituting group 
guidance units at lower grade levels finds 
recognition in a chapter titled “Occupa 
tional Information in the Elementary 
School.”” Like the earlier book by Baer and 
Roeber bearing the same title, this one de- 
votes sections to such utilitarian concerns as 
the sources of occupational information and 
the appraisal, classification, and filing of 
occupational literature. Unlike the Baer 
and Roeber volume, and somewhat startling 
in view of the length of the work and the 
detailed coverage of other topics, Professor 
Hoppock’s new book makes almost no men 


$55 





For Vocational Guidance: 


AMERICAN TRADE SCHOOLS 
DIRECTORY 


Lists some 2,500 private and public trade, industrial and 
vocational schools. Classified by States and Cities with 
full postal addresses and by Trades Taught. (Over 150 


subjects.) Includes also schools offering home study courses. 


In loose leaf with supplements for 1 year—$9. 
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tion of the several series of commercially 
distributed occupational pamphlets which 
are currently receiving wide circulation and 
use. In his Occupational Information Lab- 
oratory Class with counseling trainees, the 
reviewer has consistently found this subject 
of substantial interest to his students and 
its virtual exclusion from the book would 
seem to warrant an explanation. The book 
does make reference, it should be noted, to 
the principal indexes of occupational litera- 
ture and Appendix A furnishes a roster of 
the chief publishers of occupational pam- 
phlets. 

One may confidently predict that the in- 
terest of vocational psychologists will be 
most vigorously evoked by the progression 
of chapters devoted to theories of occupa- 
tional choice and the use of occupational 
information in counseling. Deeply con- 
cerned though he is with the practical, the 
author is aware of latter-day attempts to fit 
the process of vocational development into 
a unifying theoretical fabric. He begins 
here with a theory of his own, one he first 
presented before the 1957 APGA Conven- 
tion. Professor Hoppock’s contribution is 
not so much a theory, perhaps, as a loosely 
knit series of assumptions concerning how 
choices are made and job satisfaction is 
achieved. It is not clear to the reader how 
the implications of the theory which he sets 
forth are logically derived. There follows 
(Chapter 8) an extended series of excerpts 
from the vocational theories of other writers 
coupled with some provocative comments 
by the author about the place of theory in 
counseling. Where he grows most percep- 
tive is in telling his reader how to use occu- 
pational information within the counseling 
setting. At bottom, Professor Hoppock 
does not feel entirely comfortable with 


theory. He seems to know that our theorists 
have constructed a Procrustean bed, that 
they frequently bend and twist the observ- 
able structure of occupational behavior so 
that it can be more neatly ordered to theory. 
$y graphically illustrating the fortuitous 
factors in vocational choice-making (p. 149) 
and the highly situational elements in job 
satisfaction (p. 159), the author makes it 
clear that the process of occupational de- 
velopment may lack the regularity and law- 
fulness which current theoretical models re- 
quire. His soundest proposals to the coun- 
selor for using occupational information 
with clients do not proceed from theory but 
from the intelligent rules-of-thumb which 
counseling practice, lacking full-blown 
workable theory, has gradually evolved. 

Occupational Information will be criti- 
cized because it makes short shrift of apti- 
tude testing, because it misconstrues client- 
centered counseling as a device to be 
switched on and off as the counselor wills 
it, and because it assigns too large a role to 
the giving of job facts in group vocativual 
guidance and vocational counseling. To 
some degree, the reviewer concurs in all 
these criticisms, particularly the last. But 
to hear the author speak ex cathedra on the 
genuine problems of face-to-face counseling 
with vocational clients is more than worth 
the price of admission.—HEnry Borow, Pro- 
fessor of Psychological Studies, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 





<> 


Case Stupies iN CoLLece STUDENT-STAFF 
ReLaTiIonsuips, by Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
Ruth Barry, and Beverly Wolf. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1956. Pp. 117. 

Case Srupres IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
IN SECONDARY ScHOOLS, by Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, Ruth Barry, and Beverly Wolf. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. Pp. 135. 


= PAIR of paper-bound volumes presents 
a series of provocative situations which 
have occurred in schools and colleges. The 
editors say that they have designed these 
volumes as training aids to enable tyro 
personnel workers to gain the feel of situa- 
tions that they will meet in the workaday 
world. 
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The first chapter in each volume deals 
with the problem of human relationships in 
the educational setting. These chapters 
seem to imply that the editors assume a tri- 
chotomy of administrator, teacher, and stu- 
dent. They postulate that each group views 
the particular situation differently and that 
these differences in perceptions lead to con- 
flict. For this reviewer this is too pat. He 
views the differences in human relationships 
as stemming not so much from different 
perceptions by various groups, but rather 
from differences in perceptions among indi- 
viduals. He would be happier with these 
volumes if they emphasized more the fact 
that each person comes to a situation with 
a unique background and his own per- 
ceptions, which may be quite different from 
those of other members in his group. 

The second chapter in each volume is 
replete with suggestions for making a maxi- 
mum use of case study material. It is ap- 
parent that the editors have prepared these 
chapters from a rich and varied experience 
with such material. 

In general, each case presents a situation 
clearly. They are chosen to provoke con- 
troversy. In a very limited experience with 
using some of the cases, this reviewer has 
found that they do stimulate a lively dis- 
cussion. From the discussion, principles 
which should guide the behavior of per- 
sonnel workers have emerged. 

These books are a useful addition to the 
guidance literature.—C.Lirrorp P. FROEH- 
LicH, Professor of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


<> 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD, A Book 
oF Cases, by Cecil V. Millard and John 
W. M. Rothney. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1957. Pp. 660. $4.90. 


S* HUNDRED pages of this book present 
case materials for the longitudinal anal- 
There are 
The cases were followed 
for a 12-year period and get down to par- 


ysis of growth and behavior. 
22 cases discussed. 


ticulars. Of great interest to the reviewers 
was the inclusion of a “preview” of the 
child as he looked upon entrance to school, 
and a “postscript” of the subject after 12 
years. An inescapable conclusion: patterns 
of personality emerge early. 
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What data are provided? Information on 
genetic factors of development was obtained 
from parents. Data from school records 
are very complete, the teachers’ reports 
voluminous, the standardized test data re- 
markably complete, and the notes on work 
habits and personal relationships illuminat- 
ing. To the above were added the observa- 
tions of university observers with data in 
cluding even Nora’s freckles at ages 6 and 
16. Although there are data on the stage 
of growth reached after 12 years of school, 
the presentations in the book are limited 
pretty much to knowing the child as he 
was going through elementary school. In 
our estimation the authors have succeeded 
in their mission of presenting particular 
children in a real setting, and of making 
them come alive. 

All of the children involved were from 
one school which the authors describe as a 
typical public elementary school. The 
sociological rankings of the school found 
90 per cent in either low or upper middle- 
class groups. All of the children described 
were in this group. 

The data were gathered with an eye to 
how they would illuminate the develop- 
mental process and give insight into be- 
havior and motivation. We think that the 
observation notes are particularly impor- 
tant in this regard. Such anecdotal and 
descriptive data are singularly missing in 
most school records the reviewers have 
seen. One recalls Dillon’s observation in 
Early School Leavers that the only complete 
data he could find on his cases was whether 
the student was a boy or girl. 


The analyses of cases employ quite a bit 
of clinical and empirical methodology. 
This contrasts rather strongly with the 
more common descriptive methodology of 
many tests and little judgment. As noted 
by the authors, “Behavior manifestations 
may be used as a starting point in the de- 
tection of inner motivations and personality 
characteristics. They become significant, 
however, to the extent that they can be re- 
lated to the total and as they are seen as 
components in an ové r-all pattern. It is 
by such comparison that they can be ac- 
cepted as really belonging or else rejected 
as mere deviational behavior which is of 
minor importance in the total matrix.” 

The authors, although using the induc- 
tive approach to the teaching of child de- 
velopment, are not above describing some 





of their ideas on personality theory. They 
point out that the personal meaning of 
experience is paramount, “that motivation 
does not find its source in the obvious cir- 
cumstances of a situation alone. It will 
be integrated, strengthened or diluted by 
the inner realities, regardless of how irra- 
tional they may be.” 

It has been our experience in working 
with the case study method for 20 years that 
somehow the case study approach tends to 
integrate data and that the end product, 
perhaps because it forces one to think more 
fully about the meaning of the “whole,” 
yields a product much more than the sum 
of its parts. The authors seem to have 
found this to be true for they conclude, 
“The writing of the cases, after all observa- 
tions had been completed, brought knowl- 
edge, understanding, and insight that had 
not been apparent before the materials were 
brought together in the case reports.” 

The authors claim that no “evaluation of 
the school or of its teaching methods was 
attempted.” We think they honestly tried, 
but the observation notes and marginalia 
throughout do contain cogent comments. 
The interested reader can find his own. 
We thought pages 129, 166, 250, 391, 633, 
and others illuminating. 


Thoughtful readers will also derive some 
ideas as to how the school might have done 


more than it did in some cases. One gets 
the impression from the case of Graydon 
that he remained rather calm and forgiving 
in the face of years of teachers’ nagging. He 
preserved a good front for a long time in 
spite of harassment but finally left in the 
11th grade to join the Navy. 

We note that in three of the cases the 
growth “changes” were summarized it 
formal fashion (pages 253, 281 and 553) 
A consistent use of such a summary might 
have helped readers tease out the signifi 
cance of data more readily. 

The authors make it clear that the book’s 
orientation is toward one point of view—the 
organismic concept of growth and develop 
ment. Their cases gravitate to the con- 
clusion that each child is born with a 
pattern and design for growing, a natural 
pathway with physiological and mental 
trends concurrent. To be ignorant of the 
rhythm, timing, and interrelatedness of 
erowth trends is to be ignorant indeed. 

It is pointed out that elementary school 


teaching is as difficult, demanding, and 
challenging, if not more so, than secondary 
school because teachers deal with several 
cycles of growth in the grades. The re- 
viewers agree to this and add that since 
growth patterns are cumulative too, the 
vest opportunities for modification of basic 
patterns is in the early formative years. 

There are practice exercises at the end 
of each chapter designed to help students 
study the data rather critically. 

With such an abundance of case data at 
hand we regret that the authors did not 
expand upon their concluding statements. 
After all, six pages to comment upon 600 
pages of cases is hardly enough. But we 
forgive them, for they have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the wealth of case data 
now available to students of child develop- 
ment, psychology, sociology and guidance.— 
Rosemary M. Witkins, Teacher, Roslyn 
Public Schools, Roslyn, New York, and 
Witutiam D. Wirkins, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 
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Tue Economic CONSEQUENCES OF AUTO- 
MATION, by Paul Einzig. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co. Pp. 255. $3.95. 


fe Somer -stiome some of the 1957 
jargon—is simply the substitution of 
the machine for man. We might properly 
ask why all the excitement just now and 
why so many books on the subject. Here 
is another one and a good one, especially 
recommended for vocational counselors. 

Einzig is for progress and rising output, 
but he also notes the cost of progress to 
those squeezed out of their jobs by auto- 
mation. He is against labor appropriating 
the gains of automation, but he is also 
against the consumer and management 
monopolizing the gains. 

“Progress toward a higher standard of 
living can be achieved in four ways: harder 
work, more efficiently organized work, better 
exploitation of natural resources, and im- 
proved technological methods. In this book 
we are only concerned with the last-men- 
tioned way of raising the standard of liv- 
ing.” Thus the author sets forth the scope 
of his book and then proceeds to deal with 
all the major problems: the effects of 
automation on productivity, on raw ma- 
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terials, on capital needs, on unemployment, 
on the business cycle, on wages, prices and 
profits, on the military establishment, on 
trade unionism. He does not believe that 
the free market will solve all the resultant 
problems, but he is equally sure that con- 
trols will not solve them either. 

Here are two examples of automation in 
operation that Einzig discusses. In the 
mass production of color television, auto- 
matic processes place “hundreds of thou- 
sands of separate and individual colored 
dots upon the face of a picture tube, a task 
all but beyond the human capabilities for 
precision and tolerance for tedium.” Again, 
the Bank of America’s electric computer 
identifies the account number for each 
check, refers it to its “memory bank,” mak- 
ing sure there is enough money in the ac- 
count, warns the operator if funds are in- 
adequate, and takes note of stop-payment 
orders. 

For Reuther (and for Einzig) savings 
of labor through automation raise tough 


problems. Reuther cites the case of Stan- 
on 


ley Tylake, 61, a job setter at Ford for 27 
years who was shifted to a new automatic 
engine plant 


Said Stanley: “The ma- 


chine had about 80 drills and 22 blocks 
going through. You had to watch all the 
time. ... And the machine had so many 
lights and shifts—about 90 lights... . If 
there’s a break . . . the whole line breaks 
down. But sometimes you make a little 
mistake and it’s no good.” Soon Stanley 
had to be transferred to a job paying less. 
He could not take it. 

Einzig is not unsympathetic in such situa- 
tions. He would help the worker through 
training programs, improved mobility, ad- 
ditional information on new jobs, dismissal 
pay, and the guaranteed wage. This is in 
contrast to the position taken by an ultra- 
conservative business group recently be- 
fore Congress. Nevertheless, the price of 
progress, according to Einzig, has to be 
suffering for the minority. 

His conclusions, if they could be put in 
a small package of words would not be far 
removed from the final paragraph of the 
recent AFL-CIO statement on “Labor 
Looks at Automation,” viz: 

In cooperation with management and the gov- 

ernment, unions hope and expect to develop 

realistic solutions to the difficulties that may 
arise. The problems posed by automation can 
and must be worked out by the joint efforts of 
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labor, management, government, and other groups 
in society, if the transition to the era of the new 
technology, and the achievement of its potential 
for vast improvement in our standards of living, 
is to be accomplished with a minimum of social 
dislocation and human suffering. 

—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany College. 





<> 


PATTERNS OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR, by 
Max L. Hutt and Robert Gwyn Gibby. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. 452. 


{= BOOK was written with the explicit in- 
tention of providing an_ intelligent 
understanding of the major types of deviat- 
ing behavior for persons who do not intend 
to enter the professions specifically dealing 
with abnormal psychology. Accordingly, 
the authors’ intention was to write a book 
on behavior that differs from the normal 
“with the orientation of a general educa- 
tional objective.” Nonetheless, it is clear 
from reading the book that it is in reality 
a textbook in abnormal psychology. It is 
important, therefore, to note the ways in 
which it differs from such other texts which 
the authors feel are written primarily for 
the professional student of abnormal psy- 
chology, exceptional children, child psychia- 
try, psychopathology of adults, and the like. 
First, the organization of the material of 
the book follows the sequence of develop- 
ment from childhood to adulthood rather 
than solely covering descriptively the cate- 
gories of deviant behavior as found in 
adults. It is the authors’ hope that ab- 
normal behavior is more readily under- 
stood through a recognition of the various 
stages through which humans pass as they 
grow up. It is also their hope that the forms 
and patterns of behavior in childhood are 
simpler and therefore more understandable 
than similar but more complex forms in 
adults. 
' Secondly, the research studies cited are 
intended to make the text more explicit and 
understandable and not as evidence for con- 
clusions drawn as is presumed to be the 
case with other texts. This is a significantly 
distinctive contribution and does make for 
an easier understanding of what the authors 
have to say. However, it is likely to lead 
the unwary reader to assume that all of the 
theoretical conclusions are necessarily true. 
The authors attempt to correct this difficulty 
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by making their own theoretical orienta- 
tion known as well as noting theoretical 
possibilities here and there throughout the 
text. It should also be said in defense of 
this approach that the text is consistent 
with the most widely accepted principles 
in accordance with present day knowledge 
in the field of abnormal psychology. 

Generally speaking, the authors achieve 
their objectives very well. Their style is 
lucid and to the point. Illustrative ma- 
terial is excellent where encountered but 
more such material would be desirable to 
realize fully the purpose of making rather 
technical or obtuse points more real. On 
the other hand, in view of the compre- 
hensiveness of the subject matter, something 
had to be sacrificed and perhaps it had best 
be done here. 

Despite the above observation, this book 
provides a real “feel” for the dynamics and 
dimensions of deviant behavior. It does not 
create the impression, as do a number of 
other similar texts, that abnormal behavior 
can be rigorously categorized. For persons 
who go on into such fields as psychiatric 
nursing, social work, clinical psychology, or 
medicine, the misconception that abnormal 
behavior can be fitted to a rigid diagnostic 
system is soon corrected. For those who do 
not go into these fields of specialization it 
is good that they be given more accurate 
impressions at the outset. 

There will undoubtedly be some readers 
who will feel that the orientation is too 
Freudian. Certainly it does tend to follow 
analytic theory closely and one might hope 
for a more eclectic approach. However, 
careful reading reveals a basic eclecticism 
which is more implicit than explicit. Be- 
havior is consistently explained within a 
comprehensible system of principles which 
in clinical practice have demonstrated their 
usefulness. The student reading this book, 
while not acquiring the degree of precision 
expected of the expert in deviant behavior, 
should have clearer concepts of how such 
behavior develops, how it may be controlled, 
and what to expect from individuals with 
particular personality patterns. One may 
expect also that he will become less dog- 
matic and less constricted in his views of 
human personalities and behavior and more 
broadly understanding of how people come 
to act at variance from what are thought 
to be established norms.-THomas W. 
KENNELLY, Director, Psychology Services, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





School Desegregation 


Psychiatric Aspects of School Desegrega- 
4 c Cc 

tion, Report No. 37, the Committee on 
Social Issues of the Group for Advancement 
of Psychiatry, 1957. Pp. 95. $1.00. Avail- 
able through the Publications Office, Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

This is a very readable presentation of the ex- 
tremely complex factors involved in the desegrega- 
tion issue. The psychiatrists involved were assisted 
in this analysis by Drs. Stuart Cook, Marie Jahoda, 
and Fritz Redl, as consultants. The authors and 
the consultants, as a group, share a wealth of pro- 
fessional and scientific experience as a result of 
years of training, service, and research activities 
involving racial relations. 

The report focuses primary attention upon what 
is called the psychodynamics of desegregation. 
Among the topics considered are the role of racial 
attitudes, aspects of attitude change, influences by 
group processes upon attitudes, and the role of 
authority in changing attitudes and behavior. The 
responses to the desegregation process of children, 
educators, and parents are analyzed in considerable 
detail. A 10-page annotated reading list is included. 
It deals with racial relations in general and de- 
segregation issues in particular. 

Considering that the report is not a report on 
a delimited research study, the committee has done 
an excellent job of avoiding recourse to generaliza- 
tions and their attendant ambiguities. The report 
well demonstrates that both an understanding of 
the social situations in which inter-racial problems 
occur and an understanding of the very’ complex 
rational and irrational motivations underlying hu- 
man attitudes and behaviors are essential to appre- 
ciate and resolve the many problems attendant upon 
desegregation. 


Secondary School Guidance 


Guidance Services in Kansas Public Sec- 
ondary Schools, C. R. Baird in The Educa- 
tional Leader, 1957, 20, 14-53. Free copies 
available from the Mailing Department, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

This survey of guidance services existing among 
Kansas Schools originated in the form of the au- 
thor’s dissertation. The report presents no quan- 
titative data on the frequency of yo ewe to dif- 
ferent items or the significance of differential re- 
sponses. However, the report includes a detailed 
description of the survey procedures, copies of the 
two types of questionnaires employed, and sum- 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


mary statements of results of the analyses of ques- 
tionnaire responses. Questionnaires were filled out 
by both the guidance and the administrative per- 
sonnel of schools having guidance services. Per 
cent returns were 81 and 87, respectively, for the 
above groups. The administrators’ questionnaire 
dealt with the administrative basis of their guid- 
ance programs while the guidance questionnaire 
dealt with the professional qualifications of guid- 
ance workers and the kinds of guidance services 
rendered. On the latter questionnaire, for example, 
the weakest area of training for counselors was 
found to be that of supervised counseling experi- 
ence or internship. 

The methodology and results have many impli- 
cations for service, training, and research. 

Guidance and Counseling Services in the 
Small Secondary School, in High School 
Journal, 1957, 40, 274-314. $.40. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press. 

This issue of the journal is devoted to guidance 
problems and procedures in the small secondary 
school, although relatively few of the statements 
made seem to be appropriate only for schools of 
relatively small size. The authors and topics cov- 
ered in their papers included the following: 

Rothney, J. 

Wellman, F. 

Arbuckle, D. 

Kelley, Janet 


Follow-up Service 
The Importance of Records 
The Teacher as a Counselor 
The Use of Tests in the 
Counseling Program 
Smith, J. A. A Continuous Program of 
Classroom Guidance 
Truax, W., Jr. & 
McQuary, J. 
McRae, G., & 
Stripling, R. 


Locating the Underachiever 
Physical Facilities for Guid- 

ance and Pupil Personnel 

Services 

Rothney’s paper makes much of the biased na- 
ture of data resulting from incomplete returns, and 
offers some very practical guide lines for conducting 
follow-up investigations. Taylor stresses and illus- 
trates the importance of timing of test administra- 
tion and interpretation, and the integration of test 
ind non-test information. Truax and McQuary 
discuss the complexities of identifying underachieve- 
ment and refer the reader to various sources for 
information on and measurement of such variables 
as social class, personality characteristics, and the 
like. 


Layman's Guide to Labor Laws 


Federal Labor Laws and Agencies, Bul- 
letin No. 123 (Revised), Bureau of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of 
Labor, 1957. Pp. 119. 
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This bulletin revises the 1950 publication on this 
topic and again is designed to serve as a layman's 
guide, an objective which does much for its read- 
ability. The bulletin cites the official titles of 
various statutes and their provisions, although it 
is not designed as an official interpreter of such 
legislation. The summaries were prepared by those 
federal agencies that administer the laws and pro- 
grams. The publication is divided into eight sec- 
tions: Labor Information and General Services— 
Department of Labor (including the Bureaus of 
Labor Statistics and Labor Standards, Women’s 
Bureau, and the Office of International Labor Af- 
fairs), Labor Management Relations, Wage and 
Hours Working Conditions, Social Security, Em- 
ployment Security, Job Training and Education, 
Veterans Re-employment, and Workmen's Compen- 
sation. 

For those readers prone to lose their way in the 
jungle of interrelated federal agencies a chart is 
included which identifies those agencies responsible 
for administering major federal labor laws. 


Survey of Educational Programs Abroad 


American Cooperation with Higher Edu- 
cation Abroad, Bulletin 1957, No. 8, the 
United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, 1957. Pp. 211. $.75. 


This bulletin provides a well-indexed survey of 
programs currently in operation. It is an excellent 
source book for those interested in the avenues for 
international cooperation in the agencies and foun- 
dations making this possible. The report describes 
non-governmental programs (educational, founda- 
tion, religious, and professional service organizations) 
as well as the federal programs (International Edu- 
cational Exchange, Technical Corporation, Informa- 
tion Services, etc.). The report also includes a 
description of activities of a broad sampling of the 
participating universities—230 here in the United 
States and 658 abroad. 


The Guidance Worker's Multiple Role 


Team Guidance—A Dimension of Edu- 
cation, L. ]. Gilbert in J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 
30, 363-366. 

The total issue (15 papers) of this journal is 
devoted to the theme “The Role of the Inde 
pendent School in a Democratic Society.” Dr. Gil- 
bert’s paper does not focus on details of team func- 
tioning in a guidance setting, but rather upon the 
multiple roles which guidance workers of all per- 
suasions must play in order to gain a near compre- 
hensive picture of children. Particularly, he de- 
scribes the value of using extra-clinical oppor- 
tunities to observe children and the interaction of 
child with school and home environment. 


Rehabilitation Workers’ Salaries 


Trained Rehabilitation Workers: How 
Much Are They Paid? A comparison ol 
salaries with other occupations, Part I, 1957. 
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Pp. 64. New York 22, N. Y.: The Seventh 


Company, 60 E. 56th Street. 


This pamphlet represents a preliminary draft of 
a report on rehabilitation of the handicapped pre- 
pared at the request of the Bulova Watch Company 
Foundation. The report includes four pages of 
findings and conclusions followed by three sections 
(49 pages) entitled Technical Report, Statistical 
Tables, and Statistical Notes. A wide variety of 
income information has been pulled together here 
As might be expected, the salaries of rehabilitation 
workers vary as a function of many factors, and, as 
the reader might have anticipated, the salaries leave 
much to be desired. 


So You Didn't Go to College! 


So You Didn’t Go to College!, |. Klein & 
V. Fisher in Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
249, 1957. Pp. 28. $.25. Through Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


As larger proportions of high school graduates 
are led to believe that higher education is a must 
for them, this topic assumes more and more im- 
portance. The authors are newspapermen and free- 
lance writers. This has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. This reviewer finds the treatment ranging 
from good to poor. The discussion of what repre- 
sents the norm for college attendance is most mis 
leading, partly due to lumping age groups together 
(for example, “those over 25 years of age”). Also, 
there is too little attention paid to the generally 
accepted phenomena of individual differences in 
abilities in particular, and in all domains in general 

The pamphlet should find its most effective us¢ 
as part of counseling or discussion group programs 
where its under and over emphases can be brought 
into proper focus. 


Tests for Nursing Schools 


The Construction and Use of Teacher- 
Made Tests, Pamphlet No. 5, in the series 
on Use of Tests in Schools of Nursing, 1957. 
Pp. 102. $2.50. Available through the 
National League for Nursing, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


This rather detailed cookbook was prepared by 
the Test Construction Unit of the National League 
for Nursing. The pamphlet is quite readable, well 
illustrated with many nursing-related examples and 
written to specific points. The two largest sections 
of the pamphlet cover construction of all of the 
common forms of test items, and analysis and 
interpretation of test data. 

The pamphlet is designed to assist instructors in 
schools of nursing in building and using tests which 
will measure student achievement of certain objec 
tives of the nursing training program. Particularly 
since this effort is geared to such a specific group 
it is the reviewer's hope that some effort will be 
made to assess the impact of this handbook on 
measurement in nursing education. 





Association Activities 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A. Committees Relate Progress 
at Executive Council Meeting 


A! rHis TIME of the year it is well to take 
a look at the activities of the various 
Committees. This information is taken 
from reports made by the Committees to the 
Executive Council. 

Building Commission; Dr. Max F. Baer, 
Chairman. The Building Commission is 
very active in its search for new quarters for 
the Association. Dr. Baer is continually 
looking into new real estate possibilities. 
The work of this Commission will end only 
when the right place is found; it will then 
have performed a magnificent service for 
the Association. 

Constitution Committee; Dr. Herman ]. 
Peters, Chairman. The Constitution Com- 
mittee has prepared a series of amendments 
for the Constitution and By-Laws to be sub- 
mitted to the membership for consideration 
in the Assembly and for a later mail vote. 
Most of the amendments that will be pro- 
posed this year are in the nature of correct- 
ing statements that now exist, as well as 
those that have become inconsistent with 
desirable practice. 

Credentials Committee; Dr. Lyle L. 
Miller, Chairman. Dr. Miller started the 
work of the Committee in June when he 
first circularized the members of the 1959 
Assembly. His list is up to date and the 
Committee will be on hand to present cre- 
dentials to the elected Delegates when they 
arrive at the Convention. 

Commitiee on the Preparation of Ethical 
Standards; Floyd C. Cummings, Chairman. 
This Committee is involved in the long task 
of preparing a statement on ethical stand- 
ards for the Association. This will be a 
highly significant document when it is com- 
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pleted. The Committee is now engaged in 
preparing its next draft for consideration. 

Finance Committee; The Executive Sec- 
vetary, Chairman. The Finance Committee 
does not have a mission that is completed at 
one particular time, when it will then be 
considered discharged. The Finance Com- 
mittee is kept informed of the financial 
status of the Association and reviews any 
particular matters such as changes in the 
amount of insurance carried, depositing of 
reserve funds, and any other unusual mat- 
ters of this nature. 

International Relations Committee; Dean 
Wesley P. Lloyd, Chairman. The Interna- 
tional Relations Committee is continually 
seeking to develop new and valuable addi- 
tions to the international program of 
APGA. This Committee has to have out- 
side support to Carry out its activities and 
much of its mission is determined by this 
fact. 

Membership Committee; Dr. Kenneth B 
Hoyt, Chairman. The Membership Com- 
mittee this year has been involved in setting 
up a well-coordinated membership network. 
All of the Divisions and APGA are cooper- 
ating to cover each state adequately with 
membership developments. The Chairman 
sends a detailed report to all of the state 
coordinators each month. This Committee 
is very important to the growth of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Nominations Committee; Mrs. Olive K. 
Banister, Chairman. The work of the 
Nominations Committee does not end until 
the new officers are elected. By the time 
this report is read, however, the work of the 
Committee will be well on the way because 
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the election ballots will be out in the mail 
on January |. Their work requires several 
months in order to get a slate completed. 

Placement Committee; Miss Julia E. 
Read, Chairman. The Placement Commit- 
tee has met several times this year and has 
set several activities in motion. In addition 
to the excellent work of the Committee in 
operating the Placement Service at the Con- 
vention, the Committee also runs special 
mailings to prospective employers and 
others in order to enhance the service of the 
regularly published Placement Bulletin. 

Committee on Professional Training, 
Licensing and Certification; Dr. Lawrence 
H. Stewart, Chairman. Dr. Stewart and his 
Committee have prepared a statement rela- 
tive to the training that should be expected 
of guidance personnel. This statement is 
intended to provide a solid base upon which 
state Departments of Education and others 
who are involved in the training of coun- 
selors can place some confidence. The state- 
ment is now being studied by various 
specialists. 

Public Relations Committee; Miss Kath- 
ryn G. Cook, Chairman. The Public Rela- 
tions Committee has already met two times. 
It is working out a public relations policy 
for the Association and is also involved in 
constructing a TV and radio policy. This 
is not an operating Corhmittee but a Com- 
mittee to develop idess and plans, with the 
work carried out through the central office. 

Publications Committee; Dr. Charles L. 
Lewis, Chairman. The Publications Com- 
mittee develops policies concerning various 
publications of APGA and the Divisions for 
recommendation to the Executive Council. 
This year the Committee is working on 
several policy statements which will affect 
the operation of the journals. As the Divi- 
sional journals become more in the nature 
of professional journals, many policy ques- 
tions arise, keeping this Committee busy 
preparing recommendations for these. 

Research Committee; Dr. Walter M. 
Lifton, Chairman. The Research Commit- 
tee has been engaged in examining research 
relative to preparing the names of those to 
receive awards at the Convention. This 
year there will probably be several research 
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items cited. The Research Committee also 
has charge of the section of the Convention 


with the reading of research 


concerned 
papers. 

Division of Rehabilitation ( 
Organization Committee; Dr. Salvatore G. 
DiMichael, Chairman. At the time of writ 
ing, this Committee is about to go out of 
existence. This is good because it means 
that its work is completed. The Division 
was declared a Division as of Novembe 
15th, and at that point the officers took over 
the work. 

Yearbook Committee; Dr. Melvene D 
Hardee, Chairman. A detailed 
this Committee will be contained in a forth 
coming issue of the Journal. The Commit 
tee is on schedule with its work to bring out 
a Yearbook through the National Society 
for the Study of Education in January, 1959. 

Consultants on Research and Develop 
This is a new group which, as you 


’ 
gov? ; ’ 
punseling 


report of 


ment. 
know, by request of the Executive Council 
is headed by Dr. Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. 
The work of the group will continue for a 
long time and will involve consultants for 
different projects APGA is seeking to initi- 
ate. 

Convention and 
Dean King Wientge, Convention Coordi- 
nator, and Dr. John F. McGowan, Program 
Coordinator. The work of this Committee 
will be viewed by many of the members in 
St. Louis. Anyone who has experienced a 
Convention is well aware of the heavy tasks 


Program Committee; 


involve d. 





| for aids to 


BETTER, FASTER 


READING 


RESEARCH 


Waseca, Minnesota 


AUDIO VISUAL 


Dept. V8! Box 71, 














A.P.G.A. WELCOMES A NEW DIVISION 


Division of Rehabilitation Counseling: 


The Division of Rehabilitation Counseling was officially declared the sixth 
Division of APGA on November 15th. The Division provides for two types of 
membership; Professional and Associate. Following are the requirements for 
membership in each category: 

Professional Membership is open to persons who hold a minimum of a Master's 

degree appropriate to rehabilitation counseling from a recognized college or 

university, plus suitable experience in rehabilitation counseling. 

(For a period of two years, a “grandfather clause” will be in force. The Mem- 

bership Committee will evaluate the training and experience of persons apply- 

ing under this clause to ascertain whether or not they are qualified for member- 
ship in the Division.) 

Associate Membership is open to persons who hold a minimum of a Bachelor's 

degree from a recognized college or university and are devoting at least one-half 

time to any aspect of rehabilitation counseling, such as administration, teaching, 
research or service, or, are enrolled in a recognized graduate program preparing 
them for work as rehabilitation counselors. 


Other Divisions of APGA: 


American College Personnel Association (Division 1) 
Primarily for persons engaged in college student personnel service and its 
administration, teaching, or in related personnel work. 
National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers (Division 
2) 
For Administrators or supervisors of guidance working on a state or national 
level or counselor trainers in colleges or universities. 
National Vocational Guidance Association (Division 3) 
For persons actively engaged in vocational and educational counseling and 
student personnel work in schools, government, private agencies, and industry. 
Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education (Division 4) 
For persons concerned mainly with student personnel work in teacher educa- 
tion institutions. 
American School Counselor Association (Division 5) 
For counselors and other guidance personnel in elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Anyone desiring more detailed information on the new Division of Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling, or on the other five Divisions of APGA, should write to the 
Association Headquarters, 1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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From the Executive Secretary . . . 





." pom TIME within the next few weeks, 
probably before you read this letter, 
those who listen to the Voice of America in 
the area that is roughly Eastern Europe will 
be hearing about the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. The office of 
the Voice in Washington recently told us 
that they had been receiving requests for in- 
formation on guidance and so wanted some 
help in preparing a broadcast. We were 
assured that this broadcast would spread the 
name of the Association through many com- 
munities. This incident is not only impor- 
tant in itself, but it also indicates an area of 
the Association that probably is little 
known. 

Quite often you see articles in commercial 
publications on some phase of guidance 
work. Kiplinger’s Changing Times is only 
one example of a commercial magazine that 
publishes guidance material. You may 
sometimes wonder where some of the mate- 
rial comes from. (Frankly, we do too!) 
The “good” material frequently comes from 
this office. One of the functions carried out 
here is that of conferring with representa- 
tives of magazines about to publish guid- 
ance articles. They talk with us to learn 
about various phases of guidance activities 
and the role of the professional Association. 
Of course, we disclaim any part of the “off- 
color” articles on guidance which might ap- 
pear in various publications, but it may wel! 
be that the next article you read which 
contains sound guidance content was made 
possible by this office. 

This is consistent with the efforts of your 
professional Association to influence pub- 
lished material, thereby improving the un- 
derstanding of the best in the field repre- 
sented by APGA. It is one of the activities 
that often has measurable results in the re- 
sponses that come in, and sometimes has 
immeasurable results in the better under- 
standing of guidance and personnel services. 

Consistent with this aim is the kind of 
material that continually goes to members 
of APGA. As many of you know, our mail- 
ing list is used a great deal. The mailing 
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of the Medical Careers brochure was basi 
cally to the APGA mailing list. The recent 
offer of the “Guide to Career Information” 
was made to the APGA mailing list. The 
list also serves to keep members informed of 
new publications in the field. 

Communication that keeps our members 
informed of new items in their field and 
communication that makes others better in- 
formed about guidance services is born out 
also in the exhibits at our National Conven- 
tion. There is a deliberate policy to en- 
courage exhibiting by all of the publishers 
who bring out materials with which guid 
ance people should be acquainted. This is 
probably the only nation-wide 
when so many guidance materials can be 
examined in one place. 

I think this letter sounds very much like 
we are shouting rather loudly about APGA 
as a professional Association—and we are!— 
ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 


occasion 


Send For this NEW McKnight 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOG... 
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I 

| 

| 

| 
Describes over 20 | 

interesting, | 

practical and edu- | 

cational GUIDANCE 

— BOOKS. | 

TYPICAL McKNIGHT | 
GUIDANCE BOOKS 

NEW: GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS— | 
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@ Selecting an Occupation 

@ Understanding Ourselves 

@ As Others Like You 

@ Tests on Social Usage 

@ Practical Parliamentary Procedure 

@ Teachin —_ = Activities in Industria] Education. 
@ College _— ow 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 


Dept 512, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





THE LANSING, MICHIGAN, PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE AssociaTION highlighted its first 
fall meeting with the presentation of a 
distinguished service award to Dr. Raymond 
N. Hatch, Assistant Dean for Continuing 
Education, Michigan State University. Dr. 
Hatch was presented with the organization's 
first service award in recognition of his ex- 
tensive work in the improvement of guid- 
ance service in the state of Michigan, as well 
as for his many contributions to the Lansing 
Branch and to APGA and NVGA. At this 
meeting, the group was addressed by Dr. 
Ernest O. Melby, former Dean of New York 
University College of Education and now a 
member of the Michigan State University 
staff, and Dr. Dwight H. Rich, Superintend- 
ent, Lansing Public Schools. 


THE NORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AssociaTION held its first 
meeting in September as a guest of the 
American Petroleum Institute. The meet- 
ing featured a tour of the refinery and 
research and development laboratory, fol- 
lowed by a dinner and discussion on 
“Careers, Education, and Training Within 
the Oil Industry.” 


THe HAwat PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTION has chosen as its theme for 
1957-1958 “Industry and Education—Part- 
ners in Guidance.” The topic of the first 
meeting, held on October 8, was “What's 
my Future in .. .?”: An Experiment in 
Vocational Information via Radio for Stu- 
dents and Their Parents. This is a series 
of occupational information radio pro- 
grams produced by the Hawaii Employers 
Council, the Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion, and community and _ professional! 
organizations. Each program deals with a 
different occupation or profession. 


THe New York City PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE AssOcIATION recently revealed 
that Miss Anna May Jones has been ap- 
pointed Archivist for the Branch. The 
Association is now trying to obtain old 
records and other information to trace the 
history of the chapter from its inception to 
the present time. After compiling all 
available information, a history of the 
Branch will be prepared. 


THE AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
\ssociaTION has held its first two meetings 
on the 1957-1958 schedule. The first meet- 
ing, held in October, featured a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject “Strengthening the 
Team: Vocational Education, Vocational 
Guidance, and Vocational Employer,” 
while the theme of the second meeting on 
November 13 was “Modern Practices in 
Industrial Training.” This meeting also 
included a tour of the training facilities of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 


Tue Lonc BEACH GUIDANCE AND PER- 
SONNEL ASSOCIATION opened its 1957-1958 
season in October with a get-acquainted 
indoor picnic for all old, new, and pros- 
pective members of the Branch. 


THe GREATER PHILADELPHIA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, at its opening 
meeting on October 9, featured a discus- 
sion of “The New Look in Vocational 
Psychology” by Dr. Harold B. Pepinsky of 
Ohio State University. 


THe OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociATION held its annual Fall Conference 
on Saturday, October 19. Featured 
speakers at the meeting were T. Leslie 
MacMitchell, Assistant to the President, 
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College Entrance Examination Board, and 
Miss Evelyn Murray, Consultant on Coun- 
seling and Youth Services for the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


THE WESTERN NEW YORK PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION’s first meeting on 
September 28 featured an address by Dr. 
Edward C. Roeber, Professor of Education 
at the University of Michigan, on “New 
Frontiers in Guidance.” 


Schedule of Branch Meetings 


WESTERN New YORK PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION: 

Winter meeting on Saturday, March 8, 
D’Youville College. Featured speaker 
will be Dr. Kenneth Herrold of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Spring meeting on Saturday, May 17, 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. 


Speaker will be Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 


AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCI 
ASSOCIATION: 

January 8. Akron Board of Education; 
Theme: “Industrial Counseling in 
Action.” 

February 5. 
Facilities. 

March 5. 
Theme: 
Gifted.” 

April 2. Tour of the new Chrysler Plant. 

Final meeting to be held in May. The 
date for this meeting has not yet been 
set. 


Tour of Ohio Edison 
Akron Board of Education; 


“Counseling Problems of the 


HAWAII PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION: 

Meetings for the balance of the 1957- 
1958 year will be held on the second 
Tuesday nights in January, February, 
March, April, and May. 





Subscription $8.00 
(Foreign $8.50) 





JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


A Bimonthly 


Contents 


Applications of psychology to: 
Business 
Industry 
Education 


Send subscription orders to: 


American Psychological Association 
Publications Office 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Single Copy 
$1.50 
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CONVENTION PERSONALITIES 


This is your invitation to learn about 


The Individual in a Changing Culture 


from such leaders as: 


Robert C. Anderson. ........... Director, Southern Regional Educational Board 
Ralph F. Berdie... University of Minnesota 
Robert Bone. President, Illinois State Normal University 
Paul L. Dressel aneamn ........Michigan State University 
Ear! Iffert. .. Pe ei ........U. 8. Office of Education 
T. R. McConnell .. . Professor of Higher Education, University of California 
O. Hobart Mowrer ee University of Illinois 
C. H. Patterson er Ey . University of Illinois 
Herman J. Peters.. + yer: Ohio State University 
Edward C. Roeber.... : ........University of Michigan 
Carl R. Rogers... . oo cesses... University of Michigan 
Carroll L. Shartle Ohio State University 
Donald E. Super............. .. Teachers College, Columbia University 
Ellis D. Tooker . Board of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 
Dennis T. Trueblood .. National Conference of Christians and Jews 
Frank E. Wellman. . . U. S. Office of Education 


ix ES WENA, Dutton Evi éudcesacs sx ceived Universiiy of Minnesota 


Hear these and many others at the 


American Personnel and Guidance Association Convention 


March 31-April 3 Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel St. Louis, Missouri 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





ELLEN Lytes, former Dean of Girls in 
the Sumter, S. C., City Schools, is the new 
State Supervisor of Guidance Services for 
the South Carolina State Department of 
Education. 


Cuartes A. Meyn, former Director of 
Placement at Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, Geneva, N. Y., has accepted the 
position of Dean of Men at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 


R. James MILne has been appointed Act- 
ing Director of Placement at Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Y. 


S. NorMAN FEINGOLD, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Jewish Vocational Service of 
Greater Boston and Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Council on Employment of the 
Aging, presented a paper to the Fourth 


International Congress of Gerontology in 
Italy. His address was entitled “Small Busi- 
ness as a Rehabilitative Technique for the 
Aging.” 


Jeanette H. Scumipt, former Adult 
Counselor in the evening school program 
and Placement Counselor for the regular 
school program of the Baltimore, Md., City 
Schools, has been appointed Dean of Girls 
at South Mountain High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Joseph W. CrensHaw, former Dean of 
Students at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is now Dean of Students at New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Jersey City. 


Henry Davis Braprorp, Assistant Prin- 
cipal in Charge of Personnel at West High 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah, and member 
of the Board of Directors of the American 
School Council, died recently following a 
heart attack. 
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Leona E. Ty er, formerly with the de- 
partment of Psychology at the University 
of Oregon, Eugene, has joined the staff of 
the Department of Psychology, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Pau. E. MEeNnGceEs, who was with the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle, is now 
with the Division of Business Administra- 
tion at Humboldt State College, Arcata, 
California. 


CONSTANCE WALLER, former Director of 
Residences at the University of Rochester, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New 
York, has accepted a position as Associate 
Dean of Students at the State University 
Teachers College in Brockport, New York. 


Witu1am E. Hopxe, former Guidance 
Supervisor at Canajoharie Central School, 
Canajoharie, New York, is now Associate 
Professor of Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 


Correction: In the September, 1957, 
issue of the Journal it was mistakenly re- 
ported that Acnes G. Rezier had joined 
the Institute of Industrial Relations at 
Loyola University in Chicago. Mrs. Rezler 
is instead with the counseling staff of Roose- 
velt University, Chicago. 





dust Off the Press! 
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Iron Age, nat’l. metalworking weekly magazine. 

Coal Ind. Dr. M. Edmund Speare, Educ. Dir. Natl. 
Coal Assn. 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list' of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between June | 
and September 31, 1957. 


ts 


Mion. 3 
Wash. 


F alls, 
Seattle 3, 


Swanie Sr HS, Fergus 
4618 Wallingford, 


AALGAARD, 

Acepvo, GEORGE 
DAP 

AvaMs, Mas Catruenine W 
more 14, Md. 3 

Apvotpu, Frep Couns, Garfield Sch, Port Huron, 
DAP 

AEBERSOLD, ROBERT 
Ohio. 3 

ALLEN, Russert O 930 Washington St, Denver 3, Colo. 
> 

ALTENBERG, NonMan BarvucE 
Calif. 3 

ANpeRsON, Ciirrorp V 
Paul 1, Minn. 3 

ANDERSON, Janet A 
Ariz. DAP 

AnpEeRsON, RONALD E 
13, Minn. 3 

ANGERMAN, Betrry B 
Okla. 3 

Aourn, Sister M, SDS'_ Divine Savior HS, 4257 1100 St, 
Milwaukee 16, Wise. 3 

AnmMatTas, JaMes P 1400 Tennessee, Lawrence, Kan 3 

ARMsTRONG, Sister Dotores M 250 Oak Grove Ave, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 4 

Arveste, Lovuts 133 Clarke Pl, New York 52, NY. 3 

Axrorp, Marton’ Agincourt Collegiate, 3800 St Clair Ave 
E, Toronto 13, Canada. DAP 


2506 Overland Ave, Balti- 


Mich. 


Washington Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 


1012 Belson St, Torrance, 


Asst Dean Stus, Bethel Coll, St 


Tombstone Union HS, Tombstone, 


1519 Adams St NE, Minneapolis 


1722 Huntington, Oklahoma City, 


Barcey, James M 4423 13th St NE, Washington 17, 
DC. 3 
Baker, Roy C 
BanspuLta, MARVIN 


Frovp E 


219 S 4st St, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 3 
310 S 12th, Laramie, Wyo. 3 


207 N Platt St, Montpelier, Ohio. 


Barcus, 
DAP 
Barnes, Ivan 
Barnett, Jenny B 
Barry, BERNADINE 
Laramie, Wyo. 3 
BasHaM, Epyrne I 
socket, S Dak. 38 
Benney, Joyce Lonrarywe Orwin, Pa. 3 
Beturmcer, Harnocp W 404 Chestnut St, Fredonia, NY. 
3 


Shively Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 3 
Read Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 3 
10 Steele Apts, 1010 Grand Ave, 


Woonsocket Ind Sch Dist, Woon- 


Bentiey, Caarntes H Amer Natl Bank & Trust Co, 33 N 
LaSalle St, Chicago 90, Ill. 3 

Berxesrie, Exvrzasetn J 1009 Pontiac St, 
Ind. DAP 

Bernstern, Owen 
York 3, NY. 3 

Bruvran, Patricia A 
18, Ind. DAP 


Rochester, 
Unit Supv, NYU, 200 4th Ave, New 
130 Pennsylvania Ave, South Bend 


1 Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1956 Directory of Members. 
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Brap, Russert T 16 Lexington Ave, Needham Heights 
94, Mass. DAP 

Buieecker, Evcene R 3965 Fleet St, 
Calif. 3 

Boces, Jack W Guid Couns, Union Twp Sch Dist, RD 2, 
New Castle, Pa. DAP 

Bomsoy, Isatram Glenn Acres, Hershey, Pa. 3 

Borsrorp, Lt Cor C G 440 Fairchild, San Antonio, Tex. 


San Diego 10, 


9 

Borr, Marncaret M Dean Girls, Peekskill Sr HS, Peeks- 
kill, NY. DAP 

Brannon, Mrs Bonnre E- Bowie HS, Bowie, Tex. DAP 

BRANTLEY, Br.ty B 109 N Maddox, Dumas, Tex. 3 

Bresee, Crype W 610 Main St, Athens, Pa. 3 

Bretr, Da Ruta Coord Stu Pers Servs, Morgan 
Coll, Baltimore 12, Md. DAP 

Brown, Onpoa J Rt 2, Box 226E, 
DAP 

Bruno, Frank P 28 Hardwick, Warwick, RI. 

Buranovsky, GeNevieEvE M Madera, Pa. DAP 

Burns, THoomas A 604 N Maple St, Urbana, Ill. 3 

Burnron, Sam A 728A N Ranney, Sikeston, Mo. DAP 

Busn, Stantey G_ Box 386, Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 
DAP 

Burcmer, Franx A 
> 


State 


Lake Wales, Fla. 


133 Hancock St, Trenton 10, NJ. 


Cc 


CaLpwe.tt, Henry B, Ja 3852 Goodnight Ave, Pueblo, 
Colo. 3 
CaLov, THEODORA 
Caprret, Joan W 
DAP 
Canint, Esta M 
Carman, Jane C 
Calif. 3 
tanter, Ricnarp D 3939 Fairway Ct, St Ann, Mo. 3 
‘ase, Mrs Mantua B= 212 Scott St, Speers Hill, Charle- 
roi, Pa. DAP 
SELINE, SISTER 
Ohio. 3,4 
‘MAMPION, Dr Mary I 
12, Tex. 3 
"HANDLER, Maple M 
Hermkin, Martin L 
‘nEsLEY, Dewayne T 
14, Minn. DAP 
Curpress, Mas Knox 
DAP 
Cristian, ANN 
Curistre, Janre G 


43 Home St, Metuchen, NJ. 3 
69 Henderson St, Needham 92, Mass. 


240 Ist Ave, New York 9, NY. DAP 
10831 Golf Links Rd, Oakland 5, 


Marre 750 Wick Ave, Youngstown 2, 


343E Rosewood, San Antonio 
2247 Macon St, Dallas 15, Tex. 3 
3905 Ralph St, Seaford, NY. DAP 
728 Superior St SE, Minneapolis 


P.O. Box 242, Weatherford, Tex. 


Ctr Dorm, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 3 

30 Alden St, Plymouth, Mass. 3 

Cuvrnx, Brownrsc Washoe Co Sch Dist, Reno, Nev. 3 

Crake, Jorn Psychol, Canadian Pers Consult’s, 134 
Bloor St W, Toronto 5, Canada. 3 

Croven, L Braptey 54 Apple Tree Lane, New Haven, 
Conn. 3 

Cocuran, Estuer 1047 Simmons, Kirkwood 22, Mo. 3 

Corrre, James M_ Clark Univ, Worcester, Mass. DAP 

Conen, Danret 2195 Barrington Rd, University Heights, 
Ohio. 3 

Conen, Morris H 90 Day St, Apt H-22, Clifton, NJ. 3 

Couums, Wanpa P 2181 S Columbine, Denver 10, Colo. 
3 

Cornor, Cuarntotte § 140 Mayflower Gardens, Stamford, 
Conn. DAP 

Connett, Susre Scott Quad, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 3 

Conrap, Brotruer I St Mary’s Coll, Winona, Minn. 4 

Coox, Wru1aM Bergenfield Sr HS, Bergenfield, NJ. 3 

Coorrr, Lucite P_ 1833 Rodman St, Hollywood, Fla. 3 

Conrett, Wi11M E Rt 2, Sciotoville, Ohio. 3 
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11 Sands St, Cortland, NY. 4 
Dean Men, Dickinson Coll, Carlisle, Pa. 


CornnMan, Manrin E 

CouTrrs, ALAN 
3 

Coyne, Exzzasetu S 6230 Grand River, Detroit 8, Mich. 
3 


KatTuerwe E 208 S Washington, Albert Lea, 
Minn. DAP 
Crawrorp, JAMES 
Ledge, Mich. 3 
Crooks, Tuomas E 
bridge 38, Mass. 3 
Cunvurr, Marncaret L 

DAP 
CUNNINGHAM, GLapys 


Coyne, 


Arntuurn Grand Ledge HS, Grand 


54 Dunster St, Harvard Univ, Cam- 
105 Broad, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Box 6634, Orlando, Fla. 3 


D 


Datey, Marvin F 620 Rio Grande Blvd NW, Albuquer- 
que, N Mex. 3 

Danret, Broruur J 3455 S Wabash, Chicago, Ill. DAP 

Dayton, Lr Cor J P Chief, U S Coast Guard Hq Pers 
Procurmnt Sect, Washington 25, DC. 3 

Dean, Kate S 4901 Lincoln Dr, Miami 33, Fla. 3 

Dearnvorrr, C Duane 1741 Northwood, Apt N, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 3 

Derrrick, James F 
Ridge, NJ. 3 

De Jannett, Exrva J 

Det Rey, Sisten Many 
DAP 

De Mrite, Cec 
hassee, Fla. * 3 

De Montrort, Hanoip 
La. 

Denninc, Rosert 


Guid Dir, Park Ridge Pub Sch, Park 


900 Catherine St, Metropolis, Il. 3 
1619 Milwaukee, Denver 6, Colo. 


Box 2902, Florida State Univ, Talla- 
241 Chartres St, New Orleans, 
Biddle Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 
515 High St, Johnsonburg, Pa. 3 


Pennant Hotel, Rolla, Mo. DAP 
Dir Guid, § Sch, South Bellingham, 


Detwiter, HELEN 

Diexey, Frank G 

Dr Lrsero, Jon~w W 
Mass. 3 

Ditumcer, Craupe M Prof Psych, Illinois State Normal 
Univ, Normal, Ill. 3,4 

D1 Marco, Vivian J 12800 Kelly Rd, Detroit 36, Mich. 
3 

107 N 3rd St, Harrison, NJ. DAP 

Dopp, Fronence W 235 4th St, East Northport, NY. 3 

Downs, Epwarp H_ Edina-Morningside HS, 5701 Nor- 
mandale Rd, Minneapolis 24, Minn. DAP 

Dunpar, June M_ 1704 Esplanade, Redando Beach, Calif. 
8 


Dr Sapato, Eva A 


Duncan, Ratpn B 61 Lowell St, Methuen, Mass. 3 

Dunnmncs, Hazet Couns, Merrill HS, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
DAP 

Dutton, Donatp P DA Admin, Hq & Hq Btry, Spec 
Sch Cdr, Ft Chaffee, Ark. 3 

Dye, Curtis W_ 150 E Ninth Ave, Escondido, Calif. 5 


1524 Yale, Houston 8, Tex. 3 
Calif. 


Ervspanr, Marntrms H 

Exurs, Racner H 32 Cambon, San Francisco 27, 
DAP 

Exmore, THomas M_ F-5 
Raleigh, NC. 38 

Eras, Cuantotre M_ Girl Scouts Amer, 600 S Mich Ave, 
Chicago 5, Tl. 38 

Espey, Cuantes M Rt 12, Box 1130, Springfield, Mo. 5 

Ernamcr, Cora B_ 1012 S Ellison, Norman, Okla. 3 

Evans, Dra J Ettwoop 3909 Swiss Ave, Dallas 4, Tex. 
DAP 

Evans, Jonn E 
8 


Shelton Apts, 20 Mayo St, 


1-56-A Stadium Terrace, Champaign, TI. 


F 


Fark, Mrs Rae 185 Clinton Ave, Brooklyn 5, NY. 4 
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FaLKENBERG, Mancaret Voigt Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Feecey, Mas Joun 
Calif. 3 

FERGUSON, 
Md. 3 

Fernrnema, Joserps R 5041 Lippitt Lane, Sacramento 20, 
Calif. 3 


1107 W Bay Ave, Newport Beach, 


Rosert H Couns, Frederick HS, Frederick, 


Fensn, Da Iavinc J Poughkeepsie HS, Poughkeepsie, 
NY. 3 

Fick, Dorcas Dean Women, Bethany Coll, Lindsborg, 
Kans. DAP 

Ficxersen, G W_ Pres, Chronicle Guid Pub Inc, Moravia, 
NY. 3 

Frecp, JEANNETTE 
Ohio. 3 

Fivpiey, Marcarner I 
Wash. DAP 

Fivnecan, Joun A 


Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 


Lindley 


105 Wells St, Apt A, Kenton, 


1351 Pennsylvania Ave, Scranton, Pa 


Fremmvc Katuermve B- Box 438, Coats, NC. 3 

Frercuer, Kennetu R_ 1509 Central Park St, Red Wing, 
Minn. 3 

Fox, Ruxron 718 E 232nd St, New York 66, NY. 3 

Franxuirm, Gernatp S Supt, Syracuse Pub Sch Dist, 
Syracuse, Kans. DAP 

Frazier, Ropert D 3108 Vallette St, Bellingham, Wash. 

Fryer, Wrii1am Box 862, Abilene Christian Coll, Abi- 

lene, Tex. 3,4 


Fuiver, Hexsert H Ohio 


454'/2 Scioto, Urbana DAP 


G 


Gansern, Hensernt 62 Cornell Rd, Danbury, Conn } 

Geraracn, Ertra Anne 1343 McCutcheon Rd, Richmond 
Heights 17, Mo. DAP 

Gipson, Mas Marra M 
point, Ga. DAP 

GuMartin, James P 8 Tobey Pi, East Northport, NY 
DAP 

Goerxe, Currrornp Guid Couns, Waukesha HS, 400 N 
Grand Ave, Waukesha, Wise. 3% 

Go.ipsperc, Nonman B 604 Norfolk St, Mattapan, Mass 
8 


2482 W Washington Rd, East 


Irwinton, Ga DAP 
5341 Timberwolf Dr, El Paso, Tex 


Go.ierson, Luca H 
Goopman, Pavut W 
3 


Gorpow, Wirt1aM T Pers Dept, Sunbeam Bakers, 120 W 
42nd St, New York 36, NY 3 

GranaM, Aturs E 1260 Olive Rd, Homewood, fll. DAP 

Grater, Hanny A Jn Couns, Couns Ctr, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich. DAP 

Gray, Mancarnet S_ Box 796, Berea Coll 
DAP 

Green, Dowatp A_ E Hall, Coll Educ, State Univ 
Iowa City, Ia. 3 

Green, Mrs M_ RD 3, High Ridge Rd, Stamford, Conn 
DAP 

Greene, Pune S_ Rather 
East Lansing, Mich. DAP 

Greene, Ricnanp Jn 420 Webster Ave, New Rochelle, NY 
DAP 

Greennerc, Gr.pa M 6026 Harmony Lane NW, Albu- 
querque, N Mex. DAP 

Grirrm, Ronsert E Tchr-Couns, Ionia HS, Ionia, Mich 
DAP 

Grosspanp, Fronence 437 Kingston Ave, Brooklyn 25, 
NY. { 

Gruss, Raten E Kings Coll, Briarcliff, NY. DAP 

Gustat, Bernarprne 113A Purcell St, Apt 4, Edwards 
ville, Ml. 4 


Berea, Ky 


Iowa, 


Hall, Michigan State Univ 


H 


Haase, Jennte E 1101 Trekell Rd, Casa Grande, Ariz. 
8 

Haaser, Wrrrrep 3857 Kings Hwy, Brooklyn 34, NY. 3 

Hapiey, Loren Dir, New Student Week, Kent State 


Univ, Kent, Ohio. DAP 





Voigt Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 3 
Hacenspack, Warren H_ Time Inc, 540 N Michigan 
Ave, Chicago 11, Ill. DAP 
Hamm, Geornce F 6221/9 Flint, Laramie, Wyo. DAP 
Hanpiey, VeRNE R_ 12541] 2nd Ave, Highland Park 3, 
Mich. 5 
HANSEN, MARGARET 
Harrect, Lester E, Jr 
Waco, Tex. 3 
Harnis, Bernard 
Harvin, HENRIETTA 
DAP 
Hasn, Mary N' Couns, Central HS, St Joseph, Mo. 3 
Havusxnecut, Coratee 835 Morris St, Hammond, Ind. 3 
Heatn, Dr S Roy, Jn Schenley Apts, 5th Ave, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 1 
Henry, Auprren L 
Pa. DAP 
Herzoc, Eva S 
NY. § 
Hines, Marurmy P Redbud Apts, Bldg 1, Apt 
Whitman St, Fayetteville, Ark. DAP 
Hoe.setu, Mapce M_ 117 E Shore Dr, Massapequa, NY. 
DAP 
Hocan, Danret W, Jr 
Mass. 3 
HoLvanp, 
3 


IlAGEN, MARIAN 


1125 Urban Ave, Springfield, Il. 3 
Stu Couns Ctr, Baylor Univ, 


419 W Pine St, Platteville, Wisc. 3 
870 Riverside Dr, New York 25, NY. 


157 Ridgefield Rd, Newton Square, 
262 W 107th St, Apt 51A, New York 25, 
5, 635 


28 Grace Rd, West Medford 55, 


Surry Bergenfield Jr HS, Bergenfield, NJ. 

Hortianp, Rev T F Guid Couns, St Peters Prep, 144 
Grand St, Jersey City 2, NJ. DAP 

Hout, Wrrarp S 706 Randolph St 
bc. 8 

Horvatrn, Sternen J, Jn U S 55384916, Army QM 
Supv & Acctg Ctr, Giessen Box 149, APO 169 New York 
City, NY. DAP 

Hovston, Jane H 
Chevenne, Wyo. 3 

Howarp, Harotp W 
Worcester, Mass. 3 

Hove, Rosert E Dir Guid, Champlain Col Comm, 182 
Main St, Burlington, Vt. 5 

Hentinctron, Betty J 5121 N Cypress, Kansas Citv 16, 
Mo. DAP 


NW, Washington, 


Dildine Sch, Cheyenne Pub Sch, 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co, 


Impson, Borvtt Box 163, Haskell Inst, Lawrence, Kans. 


DAP 
Inenr, Sister M, RSM Our Lady of Mercy 

Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. DAP 
Ivanorr, Joun M 7030 S Eldora Lane, Lin« 


Acad, 3333 


oln, Nebr. 38 


J 


3936 Lindell Blvd, St Louis 8, Mo. 3 


Jounson, Bos G 
718 N Jordan St, Alexandria, Va. 


Jonnson, KennetH W 
Jonnson, Lutrurr L, Jn Haynes HS, 510 W Trinity Lane, 
Nashville 7, Tenn. 
Jonnston, Encar G 
troit 2, Mich. 2,3,.4 

Jormnston, Marcaret E 
Fla. 3 

Jones, Jur1ra M_ Roger Ctr, Box 25, Indiana Univ, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. DAP 

Jones, Rosert W Dir, Plemt & Voe Guid, American 
Univ, Mass & Neb Aves NW, Washington, DC. 


8 
Prof Educ, Wayne State Univ, De- 


1585 NW 14th Dr, Miami 50, 


K 
Kapran, Marvrx § Couns Ctr, Michigan State Univ, East 


Lansing, Mich. DAP 
Kaspar, Exvrzasetn ANN US Hwy 60 W, Shelbyville, Ky. 
8 
Kriser, J L Guid Dept, HS Bldg, New Kensington, Pa. 


8 
Kerrn, Marcaret Box 719, Greenville, SC. 3 
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Ketter, Gorpon Biddle Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 
3 


Herbert Hoover HS, Glendale, Calif. 3 


Ke.try, Roseat E 
Prof Educ, State Coll for Tchrs, 


Kenney, Raten B 
Albany 1, NY. 2 

Kernivce, Jack R 5525 S Blackstone Ave, Chicago 37, 
Il. DAP 

Kincarp, Earnestixe Couns, Seminole HS, Seminole, Tex. 
DAP 

Krxer, Russert L 4926 Secor Rd, Toledo 18, Ohio. 3,4 

Korncotp, Dra Hersert W Pediatrics, 1217 30th St, 
Sacramento 16, Calif. 

Kraucner, CLame ANNE 
NJ. 38 

Kunn, Herten D_ 154 High St, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 3 

KurtzMan, Kenneta A_ Sch Psychol, Vestal Central Sch, 
Vestal, NY. 3 

Kusnan, Joun D Men’s Res 
Rochester 14, NY. 3 


3 
1456 46th St, North Bergen, 


Hall, 95 Main St W, 


L 


Larrerty, J Crayton 36176 Parkdale, Livonia, Mich. 
DAP 

Lantt, Rospert L Sch Couns, Natrona City HS, Casper, 
Wyo. 3 

LANGEN, Tuomas D F 
DAP 

Lanxnorst, Epyrne R 2925 Ripley, Davenport, Ila. DAP 

Lanson, Erner B 41 Titus Ave, Carle Pl, New York, 
NY. 3 

Larson, Emrtre G John W Weeks Jr HS, Newton Center, 
Mass. DAP 

Leaxer, Mrs J A Guid Couns, Coll Inst, Bedford Rd, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. DAP 

Lecuer, Ropert E 4861 N 66th St, Milwaukee 18, Wisc. 


2556 Roanoke, Seattle 2, Wash. 


Lerner, Annotp 24 Church St, Hamden, Conn. 3 

Lesmnsk, Micprep L 13960 Ward, Detroit 27, Mich. 3 

LEVREAULT, Lionet P 228 Waterman St, Providence, RI. 
DAP 

Levy, Diane Boyd Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 3 

Lewis, Rapnwart O 2410 S Michigan Ave, Chicago 16, 
mm. : 

Licuty, Exrzaseta E Dean Women, Western Michigan 
Coll Educ, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1 

Littierrecp, Writ1am E Guid Couns, Marlboro Central 
Sch, Marlboro, NY. : 

Lirrrett, Ropert Test Offcer, Long Beach Coll, 6101 E 
7th St, Long Beach 4, Calif. 2 

Lorguist, Ltoyp H_ Dept Psych, Univ Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 3 

Lonc, Jean C 1443 Cotton St, Reading, Pa. 3 

Lone, Letanp R_ 1011 College St, Scott City, Kans. DAP 

Lowett, Rev Fart J 3330 Main, Buffalo 14, NY. DAP 

Lunperen, Kart N Dir Pers, Florida Farm Colony, 
Gainesville, Fla. 3 

Lyxncn, Nancy Street & Smith Pub Inc, 
Ave, New York 22, NY. 3 


575 Madison 


M 


MacDowatt, Ronert S 216 Westminster Ave, Water- 
town, Mass. 3 

MacIntyre, Satty A 2 Flint St, Marblehead, Mass. 3 

MacKay, Epwarp J Educ Ctr, APO 73, San Francisco, 
Calif. 3 

Mags, Warne R_ 703 S Chestnut, East Lansing, Mich. 3 

Matcomnson, Howarp R_ Rt 2, Beaverton, Mich. DAP 

Mann, Grecory J] 19 Steele Ave, Annapolis, Md. 3 

Mancaret, Sister Mary St Augustine HS, 87th & 
Butler Sts, Pittsburch 1, Pa. 3 

Manrcutes, Gertrupe 56 S 3rd St E, Salt Lake City 11, 
Utah. 

fanks, Evetyn R 
Calif. 3 

Martin, Donn E 
15, Mo. 3 


11914A Bellflower Blvd, Downey, 
10712 Spring Garden Dr, St Louis Co 
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Masocco, Tresste 1523 W Callender, Peoria 5, 11. DAP 

Mast, Wit1t1aM = 3558 Bank St, Ashland, Ohio. DAP 

Mayuew, Beverty Cheyenne HS, Cheyenne, Wyo. 3 

Meason, Husert E 779 Morning St, Worthington, Ohio. 
DAP 

Mepca.r, Rosert L 348 N Lavasseur, Bourbonnais, Ill. 
DAP 

Meex, Puytits Howard Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 
3 

MetraM, Mary Jr HS, Albert Lea, Minn. DAP 

Mires, Tuomas J RD 1, Commodore, Pa. 3 

Mriier, Mas Maticvpa S 49 W 96th Ave, New York 28, 
NY 

Murer, Roserr B 
Calif. 3 

MITCHELL, 
Ohio. 3 

Monet, Rose 256 Brooklyn Ave, Brooklyn 25, NY. DAP 

Montanus, Mark D_ Box 51, Monroe Center, Ill. 3 

Murpny, Maser B_ 1030 4th St N, Birmingham 4, Ala. 
5 


1401 E Dorothy Lane, Fullerton, 


Betry Jefferson Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 


McBee, Louise Dir Housing, Tennessee State Coll, John- 
son City, Tenn. DAP 

McCamey, James E, Ja Coord Guid, Kamehameha Sch, 
Kapalama Heights, Honolulu, Hawaii. 5 

McCartan, Mark E Couns, Orona HS, Long Lake, Minn. 
DAP 

McCune, Travetr San Angelo Pub Schs, 224 N Magda- 
len St, San Angelo, Tex. DAP 

McCracken, Garce A 16820 Stricker, East Detroit, Mich. 
DAP 

McCreary, Necture M 615 W Cherry Ave, Enid, Okla. 
DAP 

McGowan, Marcuenrre E 47 Elm St, Elizabeth, NJ. 3 

McCot.t. Joun F 17 Sunnyside Dr, St Catherines, On- 
tario, Canada. DAP 

McIivarxse, Witt1raMm D 255 W Engineering Bldg, Univ 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 

McKe vie, Grorce R 307 W Burnett St, Long Beach 6, 
Calif. DAP 

McKown, Ernet B_ 100 Park Dr, Forest Park, Ga. DAP 

McNavcut, Rosert Dir Guid, Winslow HS, Danielson 
St, Winslow, Me. DAP 

Montanvus, Mark D_ Box 51, Monroe Center, Ill. 3 

Mitten, Rosert B 1401 E Dorothy Lane, Fullerton, 
Calif. 38 

Moore, Lawrence, Jn Box 273, Keystone Heights, Fla. 

Morey, Joun O 60 Mohegan Rd, Norwich, Conn. 3 

Morris, Cuarctes E Asst Prof Guid, Springfield Coll, 
Springfield, Mass. 1 

Mutvey, Mary C_ 65 Edgehill Rd, Providence 6, RI. 3 


N 


Natt, Da Wirt1aM E Dir Couns & Guid, Robert E Lee 
Inst, E Lee St, Thomaston, Ga. AP 

Ne son, Ricuanp C Mathews Cottage, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio. 3 

Newson, Ropert 407 Calumet Ave, Aurora, Il. 

Nemecex, Paut M_ Box 176, Riverside, Ill. 3 

Neorotistos, AnTnHony L 
Mass. DAP 

Nrevsen, Lawrence E_ Dean Stus, Baptist Bible Seminary, 
Johnson City, NY. DAP 

Noet, Janet Scott Quadrangle, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 


DAP 


124 Hampson St, Dracut, 


Noet, Wray H_ 26 Coleman Terr, Tenafly, NJ. DAP 

Norwoop, Caruernyne H 3601 Warder St NW, Wash- 
ington 10, DC. 3 

NunNnERY, Micnartr Y 228 N Purdue, Apt 312, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 3 


° 


1212 Judson Ave, Evanston, Ill. 3,4 
120 Monroe Dr, Williamsville 21, NY. 


Ourvas, Romeo A 
Ourver, Auice G 
DAP 
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Ostrow, Samuet H_ 123 College Pl, Syracuse 10, NY. 3 


Pam, Saran Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, NY. 3% 

Parx, Mas J E Guid Couns, W B Ray HS, 1002 Minne- 

‘ sota St, Corpus Christi, Tex. 5 

Pavri, Drxa M_ 635 Locust, Kalamazoo, Mich. 4 

Payson, Auprey 1591 Maywood Rd, Cleveland 21, Ohio 
DAP 

Pearson, Leonarnp Dir Couns Ctr, Central YMCA, 
LaSalle St, Chicago 3, Ill. 3 

PemBerton, Frances W 90 Beattie Ave, Lockport, NY. 


19 $ 


3 
Penn, Tuomas W Couns, Jr HS, Poplar Bluff, Mo 3 
Peters, Doris E 225 E 51st St, New York 22, NY DAP 
Pranrn, Puyiurs Bryan Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 3 
Pratrorn, Mas Emma E- 168 Syracuse Ave, North Massa- 

pequa, NY. DAP 
Porter, Atrrep T 

Weatherford, Tex. 
Porter, Franxurw J 


Guid Dir, Weatherford Coll, 


3 
55 Allison St NE, Washington, DC 


i) 


Dean Girls, Hibbing HS, Minn 


Quictey, Rors Hibbing, 


DAP 


R 


Rapovrnn, Rosert Couns Ctr Bldg, Univ California, 


Berkeley 4, Calif. 3 
RapisHex, Waite J Rt 2, Box 178, Perryopolis, Pa. 
RaraEL, GuzMan Urret Coll Sta, Mayaguez, 
Rico. 1 
Raum, CaRrRnoii 


DAP 
Puerto 


2312 E 6th St, Casper, Wyo 3 

Ratpn, Norman R H King Coll Inst, 3800 St Clair 
E, Toronto 13, Canada. DAP 

Ranvexs, Rosert M 6533 Country Pl, Sylvania, Ohio 3 

Rapnart, Atoysivs Guid Dir, Bishop Loughlin HS, 357 
Clermont Ave, Brooklyn, NY. 3 

Ray, Jonn F 489 3rd Ave, Troy, NY. DAP 

Rayson, Auprey 1591 Maywood Rd, Cleveland 21 
8 

Reece, Rosa 1981 Indianadale Ave, Detroit, Mich 

Retric, Mrs W D Sch Educ, North Texas State 
Denton, Tex. DAP 

ReyYno.ps, Berrua 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 3 

Riccio, ANTHONY C 132 W Northwood, Columbus, Ohio 
DAP 

Rice, Dorotny Sunflower Jr 
Moorhead, Miss. 3% 

Ricn, Cuantes C Rt 5, Lubbock, Tex. 3 

Ricuarps, Pavit L Sinclair Coll, 117 W Monument Ave 
Dayton 2, Ohio. $3 

Ricuarps, Ricnarnp E- Box 225, 
querque, N Mex. 3 

Ritey, Frornence Anne 2210 Peake Ave, Cody, Wyo. 3 

Rirey, Gaatanp G 305 W Center, Fairfield, Il. 3 

Ritey, Joun E Old Stafford Rd, Tolland, Conn. 

Roperta, Sister Many Mt Mercy Coll, 1330 Elmhurst 
Dr, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 3 

Roperts, Geornce A Torr HS, 68 Church St, Torrington, 
Conn. 38 

Rosrnson, Doxatp W Dean Stus, 
Washington Blvd, Ft Wayne 2, Ind. 

Ropenerrer, 1 A 16724 Harlow, Detroit 35, Mich 

Ropcers, Crntmia H 519 Grove Ave, Raleigh, NC. 3 

Ropman, Crarna K Thoreau Boarding Sch, Thoreau 
N Mex. 3 

Ronmaeavucn, Joun M 


Ave 


Ohio 


Coll, 


Attendance Dept, 22 Orde St, To- 


Coll & Agricultural HS, 


Univ New Mexico, Albu- 


Indiana TC, 1600 E 


2214 Fulton Rd NW, Canton, Ohio 


8 

Rose, Sm W Jr HS, 4325 Georgia, Kansas City, Kans 
DAP 

Ross, Donatp F 609 Washington St, Prophetstown, IIL. 
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298 Arbor Dr, Southport, Conn. 


Rotn, Rosert E 3 
2041 N Broad St, Philadelphia 22, 


RowLanp, CREELMAN 
Pa. { 

Rupe, H Ner 
Muncie, Ind. 

Rurro, Francis A 416B Athol Ave, Baltimore 29, Md. 

Rutrwerrorp, Bavce J 1601 Cumming Ave, Superior, 
Wise. 3 


Dir, W E Wagoner Hall, Ball State TC, 


S 


Scuwantz, Invinc H 2306 Riverside Ave, Jacksonville 4, 
Fla. { 

Sr Cram, Norman E 
3,5 

St Vivienne, Moruer Notre Dame Acad, 
Ave, Staten Island 1, NY. DAP 

Saran, Dwicut F 37 Education 
Laramie, Wyo. 3 

Sacan, Epcar L 2011 Monroe St, Madison 5, Wise. 3 

Sanprr, Danyt. L Dean Men, Coe Coll, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Scumiimc, Marcaret A 735 Pinedale Ct, Hayward, 
Calif. 

SCHMADEL, 


816 Washington Ave, Batavia, NY. 
76 Howard 


Hall, Univ Wyoming, 


Ernora 9842 Maple Ave, Bellflower, Calif. 


Scnocu, Evcene Box 179, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 
DAP 

Scnorrrim, Henry E 
NY. DAP 

Scnuitz, Jou~ L 400 N Pacific St, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
DAP 

Seapournne, Bansana D_ Box 354, Leadwood, Mo. 3 

SHANAHAN, Sister G_ St Joseph Coll, Emmitsburg, Md. 

SHANNON, JamMrs V_ Testing Supv, Pers Dept, Abbott 
Labs, North Chicago, Ill. 3 

SuHeit, Austin 73 Maplewood Dr, Athens, Ohio. 3 

SHe_ttHaMMeER, Lors Off Supt Schs, 30 Courthouse, 
Sacramento, Calif. DAP 

Storrac, Ennest A_ Rt 1, Wellsburg, Ia. DAP 

Smirn, Creo E 1023 Lyon, Des Moines, Ia. 3 

Saerrn, Dr Frances L 7155 E Wardlow, Long Beach 8, 
Calif. 3 


Smirn, Manyornre V 
N 4 


1348 Roselle Ave, Niagara Falls, 


E Dover Elem Sch, Dover, 


Couns, 
SmirH, Mary A 6327 Burbridge St, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
1,3 
Snyper, Donorny M Prof Educ, State TC, Indiana, Pa. 

Snyper, Norma K 2526 N 32nd St, Phoenix, Ariz. 3 

Sono_ewsxt, RayMonp F 27 Russell St, Branford, Conn. 

Sovrmwortn, Rosertr S RFD 1, Mitchell Rd, Cape 
Elizabeth, Me. 3 

Sparn, Franxkurn H, Jr 

Spam, Ricwarp Stu Dir, Baptist Stu Union, 
Auburn, Ala. : 

Speer, Stantey C $323 Central St, Springfield 5, Mass. 
3 


1204 Hill Ave, Owensboro, Ky. 4 
Box 1050, 


Spence, Eant J Box 304, Chapel Hill, NC. DAP 
Sprecet, Pat 171 N Congress, Athens, Ohio. 3 
Sprincer, Orca M 3649 N Avers, Chicago 18, Tl. 3 
Stancr, Epwarp J 2061 W Windsor Ave, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 3,5 
Stanzer, Mary J 835 Market St, Lisbon, Ohio. 3 
Starx, Davip 144 Patterson Ave, Hempstead, LI, NY. 
DAP 
Stone, Joun A_ Box 91, South Otselic, NY. DAP 
Srvart, Leroy Frep Guid Coord, Clearwater HS, Clear- 
water, Fla. ‘ 
Srvurcis, Ints L 
Supyx, James E 
3 


RR 5, Warrensburg, Mo. DAP 
7007 Brookside Dr, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


Sutiivan, James W 314 Leconey Ave, Palmyra, NJ. 


— Mrs Rutna A 2713 Mapleton Ave, Norfolk 12, 
4 
a. 


T 


Taxsotr, LeRoy E % Troy Rural HS, Troy, Kans. 3 
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Tavuiser, Cuarntes R 56 E Union St, Athens, Ohio. 3 

Tuomas, Doris C Dir Voc Guid, Sweet Briar Coll, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 3 

Tuompson, Geratp R_ 810 Monroe St, Anoka, Minn. 3 

Tiscuter, THeopore K, Jn Tchr-Couns, Vermont Acad, 
Saxtons River, Vt. 

Tovey, Pum H 2820 College Ave, Apt 1, Berkeley 5, 
Calif. 3 

Tresster, Ropert M 823 Main St, Rockwood, Pa. 3 

Tricnet, Mamie B 4435 Orchid St, Baton Rouge, La. 3 

Tsurnv, Harnvo 512 W 122nd St, New York 27, NY. DAP 

Turpin, Frances M_ 615 4th St NE, Hickory, NC. 3 


v 


Van Stavicu, Donatp A 1628 N Main Ave, Scranton 8, 
Pa. 

VALERIAN, 
DAP 

Vavucun, James R Guid Coord, Powell Pub Schs, Powell, 
Wyo. 3 

Vorx, Etpon L_ Bloomington HS, Bloomington, Ill. 3 

Vorrever, Warren J McFadden, Wyo. 3 


Sister M St Mary’s HS, Perth Amboy, NJ. 


Ww 


Waker, Da Everette L_ Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


DAP 

Wattace, CD Family Life Instr, Brackenridge HS, 1612 
S St Mary’s St, San Antonio, Tex. DAP 

Watsn, Francis R Guid Couns, Stafford HS, Stafford 
Springs, Conn. DAP 

Warp, Rosemary B 2124 Paddock Rd, Seaford, NY. 3 

Warren, Cranice Jefferson Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio. 3 

Watson, Donatp E Box 146, Canistota, $ Dak. 3 

Watts, Ernet M Dean Girls, Morris Comm HS, Morris, 
ll. DAP 

Wercast, Erranorn S 2122 Slst St, 
DAP 

Wrarton, Roperta A M Chmn Guid Dept, 
Smith HS, Accomac, Va. 3 

Wuetter, Evwrm E_ Box 743, Port Neches, Tex. DAP 

Waite, Arpen J Prin, Wyatt Sch, Rt 1, Ault, Colo. 3 

WuurasMs, Bos J Joliet Twp HS, Joliet, Ill. 3,4 

WiuuuMs, Lyte L 6300 Walker St, St Louis Park Jr HS, 
St Louis Park, Minn. 3 

Wuison, Brornern RapHaer 
Austin 4, Tex. DAP 

Wivrrey, James K 
apolis 14, Minn. 3 

Wurrtockx, Rev Grenn E 900 Hilgard Ave, Los Angeles 
24, Calif. 3 

Wricnex, June G_ 10 N Pleasant St, Norwalk, Ohio. 3 

WriuraMs, Cecrm L_ Box 371, Baldwin, Kans. 3 

WriuraMs, Crane M 4350 Whitewood Ave, Long Beach 
8, Calif. 3 

WriuiaMs, Wm11uM K 711 W Harrison, Sullivan, Ill. $3 

Wrison, Craupe E 808 N Spring St, Los Angeles 12, 
Calif. DAP 

Wrtson, Donatp A 


Brooklyn 14, NY. 


Mary N 


Dean, St Edward’s Univ, 


1711 University Ave SE, Minne- 


175 Arcadia Rd, Columbus 2, Ohio. 


3 

Worrner, Marre Couns, Wiesbaden Amer HS, APO 633, 
New York, NY. DAP 

Woyrowrcz, E H 2001 University Ave N, Minneapolis 
18, Minn. 3 

Woetk, Dr Jerry E Couns Men, Univ Southern California, 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. DAP 


Y-Z 
Yee, Rusry L B Yeahi Hospital, 3675 Hilauea Ave, 
Honolulu 16, Hawaii. 3. 
Yeomans, Fay E 223 Hollyridge Circle, Peoria, Ill. 3 
Yorx, Gayzte Lindley Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 3 
Zann, Wrr1t1aM J 2644 Ivy Pl, Toledo 18, Ohio. 3 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the Mawar ney * divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 


a ond 


— 5 National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 


peer rg en A American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 
OFFICERS 


President: Faanx M. Fusrcuer, Je., 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

President-Elect: Waurer F. Jonnson, Jr., 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Director, University Counseling and Testing Center, Ohio State University, 


Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, 


Treaswrer: Wiuttiam C. Corrie, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, 


Lawrence, 


Kansas 
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